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Sanders, Denmark, and Debs 

In Eric Foner’s “Letter to Bernie 
Sanders” [Nov. 16], he suggests that 
Sanders refer to America’s radi- 
cal history rather than Denmark’s, 
mentioning Eugene Debs at length. 

When Sanders ran for governor 
of Vermont in the early 1970s on a 
third-party ticket, he argued success- 
fully that he should have the same 
television time that the Democrats and 
Republicans had. Rather than speaking 
about his candidacy, Sanders presented 
a half-hour documentary on Eugene 
Debs to educate Vermont’s voters 
about a past that had been buried, as 
well as to delineate the tradition out of 
which his candidacy sprung. 

I don’t know why Sanders hasn’t 
mentioned Debs, except to suggest 
that for most Americans, alas, Den- 
mark is more recognizable. 

Bob Buckeye 

MIDDLEBURY, VT. 

^ I agree and disagree with Profes- 
sor Foner. Placing aspirational dem- 
ocratic socialism within the values 
and history of our country is valu- 
able, but it’s not enough — ^we actu- 
ally lost our fight by fighting only 
on those grounds. We also need the 
fresh and pragmatically compelling 
news that countries at the top of 
the international charts — Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden — have a 50-year 
track record of delivering the goods 
to their people. Indeed, they have 
proven by many measures, includ- 
ing economic productivity, that 
their model works — so well, in fact, 
that their citizens today have both 
more equality and more individual 
freedom than we do. I’d say to Ber- 
nie that two arguments for demo- 
cratic socialism are better than one. 

George Lakey 

Tourists at the End of Life 

I want to try to put down a few ago- 
nal comments in response to Roy 



Scranton’s “Tourists at the End of 
the World” [Nov. 9]. This attempt 
is partly because I am one of the 
“silver-haired” (well, not quite yet) 
“adventurers,” in “various stages of 
physical decline,” who were “smiling 
in confusion” as we waited to board 
the MS Ocean Endeavour for Out of 
the Northwest Passage 2015, and 
that the magnanimous author may 
have “cheered” on. Further, since 
I share his kingly first name, I feel 
equipped to descend fi*om my throne 
for this task. (Although fi'anldy, Roy, 
it’s the image of you cheering me on 
that is mostly my muse.) 

But my dear Roy, while you did 
not — at least in this article — men- 
tion biting the hand that fed you, it 
was rather gauche to twice make a 
point of stepping on the leads of the 
dogs pulling your sledge through the 
Arctic. Fuller disclosure would clearly 
require your mentioning not only the 
ship’s fuel consumption, but your own 
adverse greenhouse-gas contributions 
while hard at work on your endeavor 
titled Learning to Die in the Anthropo- 
cene, which itself brings us closer to 
that “apocalypse.” In these terminal 
days, there is surely more morbidity 
in such an energy-consuming publica- 
tion than in the shared joys of a few 
cruising seniors. 

Since you didn’t write about them, 
perhaps your “uncanny” fellow pas- 
sengers didn’t include many of the 
kinds of decreps we sailed with. I hes- 
itate to overstate this, but my wife’s 
and my own limited sampling on 
our voyage as we enjoyed the meals 
(excluding the many more than “half- 
dozen under 50”) included the or- 
thopod who had been up more peaks 
and rock formations than I recall — 
you understand a feeble brain — but 
seemed to have included at least the 
Tetons, K2, and Everest; the couple 
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No Cause for War 



A fter 9/11, French President Jacques Chirac rejected the 
“war on terror” proposed hy George W. Bush, urging 
the United States to treat terrorism as a form of crimi- 
nality. His reftisal to go along with Bush adviser Karl 
Rove’s Orwellian use of language is perhaps the only thing that Chirac 



will be remembered for, but in some ways it’s legacy 
enough. In contrast, after the November terrorist at- 
tacks on Paris, President Frangois Hollande, a Social- 
ist, made the grave error of announcing that France 
is now at war. Actual states should not grant such 
legitimacy to small bands of violent criminals, and 
the deployment of the language and techniques of 
war is the best way to lose a campaign against them. 

The language of war elevates terrorists to the 
very status to which they aspire: that of legitimate 
combatants. The fevered hothouses of 
extremism, whether in Belgian slums or 
Saudi Wahhabi mosques, generate a nar- 
rative that serves as the pretext for violent 
action. A country like France is depicted 
as engaging in monstrous acts, killing de- 
fenseless children and women from the 
air. Gullible teenagers are challenged by 
a jihadi recruiter with the need to do 
something to halt the atrocities. They are 
groomed as heroes, as soldiers saving their 
people. War is, after all, the one social context in 
which heinous actions are permitted. The innocent 
civilians whom these recruits will murder are depict- 
ed as enemy combatants: Did these people not vote 
for the government committing the atrocities? Do 
they not support it? And even if they’re actually inno- 
cent, isn’t it necessary that they be sacrificed so as to 
produce a public backlash, pushing the government 
to overreact in a direction favorable to the terrorists? 

The young men recruited by the late petty thief 
Abdelhamid Abaaoud were, it should go without 
saying, not soldiers; they were delinquents outfitted 
with bombs and machine guns instead of stilettos. 
They were marginalized people, the people discard- 
ed by the sluggish capitalism of Belgium or France, 
given no purpose in life by their squalid environs, 
humiliated by quotidian racism, denied the dignity 
of productive labor, and, in the case of Belgium, 
poorly educated by a mediocre state-run school 



system. Others from their milieu, however, made re- 
spectable lives for themselves (Abaaoud ’s own family, 
filled with shame, hoped last year that he was dead), 
and saw their circumstances as a challenge, not an 
excuse for crime. Abaaoud and his partners in crime 
deserve no military stripes. 

Talk of fighting a war against these criminals 
bestows on them a dignity that their despicable life 
choices should not warrant and inadvertently covers 
them with glory. They plotted out a spec- 
tacle in a soccer stadium in which they 
would blow themselves up, along with 
other spectators in the stands, before TV 
cameras beaming the events to the world. 
But only one of them was able to scalp a 
ticket, and French police were not so stu- 
pid as to admit someone with an explosive 
vest under his coat. The panicked killers 
had to detonate their payloads uselessly 
outside the stadium, and some of their 
bombs malfunctioned, killing only the wearer. The 
others shot up restaurants, cafes, and a concert hall 
off-camera, and thus were denied a televised hor- 
ror-movie production. Nevertheless, American TV 
provided us with so-called counterterrorism experts 
who declared that this sad-sack carnage was superbly 
planned and executed. 

Murders in restaurants are hardly an act of war, 
and can be accomplished by anyone with a firearm. 
Our biker gangs and the mentally ill — ^whom the 
National Rifle Association insists should be amply 
supplied with assault weapons and extra-ammunition 
magazines — routinely achieve that sort of mayhem in 
the United States, and we not only don’t declare war, 
we don’t even take practical steps to stop it. The Paris 
terrorists bear much more resemblance to biker-gang 
members and unbalanced mass shooters than they do 
to the special-forces operatives of a proper state. 

Hollande ’s rhetoric of war conflates two quite 
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Watchlist 




680K 

People in the 
government’s 
Terrorist Screen- 
ing Database 
of “known 
or suspected 
terrorists” 

280K 

People on the 
watchlist with no 
recognized ter- 
rorist affiliation 

900 

Records added 
to the Terrorist 
Screening Data- 
base per day 

89% 

People identi- 
fied in NSA- 
intercepted 
conversations 
leaked by Ed- 
ward Snowden 
who were not 
the targets of 
surveillance 



^^The facts 
show mass 
surveillance 
doesnH 
protect 
us from 
terrorist 
attacks. 

Senator 
Ron Wyden 
(D-Oregon), 

on calls to expand 
government 
surveillance following 
the Paris attacks 
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different policy challenges. One is to deal with security in 
Europe and work against the radicalization of the slums; 
the other is to roll hack the minions of Ahu Bakr al- 
Baghdadi and his so-called Islamic State in eastern Syria 
and western Iraq. Even in the latter case, rhetoric mat- 
ters: It’s a huge error to dignify that group — more akin 
to desert pirates than a government — as a “state” (much 
less an Islamic one) on which one might wage war as an 
equal. Baghdadi is the nom de guerre for a minor Iraqi 
academic, Ihrahim al-Samarrai, who would not have got- 
ten tenure in a good Islamic-studies program. The rest of 
the Muslim world falls down laughing at his declaration, 
made while flaunting a Rolex, that he is a caliph, a succes- 
sor of Harun al-Rashid. 

Eor Baghdadi to call his hand of human traffickers, 
rapists, drug smugglers, and looters the “Islamic State” 
is rather like a Mexican drug cartel adopting the moni- 
ker “the Vatican,” and our adopting that term thereafter 
(“The Vatican kidnapped 30 people today”) when report- 
ing on its violence. Journalists would resist such linguistic 
coercion in the case of Catholics; they should resist it in 
the case of Muslims as well. The name commonly given 
to the group in the Arabic press is “Daesh,” which is what 
we should call it as well to avoid being enlisted as its pro- 
pagandists. To the objection that Daesh holds territory, it 
may be replied that narco-terrorist groups in the Global 
South often do too, without being dignified as states. 

A “war” on terror that characterizes, for example, all 
Syrian refugees as potential combatants thus plays right 
into the hands of recruiters like Abaaoud, who aim to 
“sharpen the contradictions” between Muslims and those 
of Christian heritage. We should rather be observing that 
some Syrians have joined a criminal cartel that has taken 
over some desert towns at gunpoint, but that most Syrians 
have not done so. Indeed, large numbers have voted with 
their feet: When Daesh took Mosul, 500,000 residents 
fled immediately in horror and disgust, and many more 
got out later. Hundreds of thousands of Syrians — and not 
only Kurds — have fled Raqqa Province (pre-2011 popu- 
lation: 900,000), Daesh’s current headquarters. Those are 
the refugees on the backs of whom US politicians are now 
wretchedly grandstanding. (The Daesh cartel has prob- 
ably kidnapped on the order of 3 million people — not the 
8 million that many observers cite, since the latter neglect 
to figure in the masses who have fled the territory of the 
phony caliphate.) 

Daesh flourishes in areas where the central state has lost 
legitimacy and collapsed. The rural Sunni Arabs of eastern 
Syria may despise Daesh, but some despise it less than they 
do the murderous Stalinism of the Baath Party still holding 
Damascus. Mosulis may be miserable under al-Samarrai, 
but they would also be humiliated and marginalized by the 
hard-line Shiite militias who dictate politics in Baghdad. 
Any attempt to roll up Daesh needs to reckon with its 
popularity in some quarters. Eor a minority of Sunni Arabs 
in the wastelands left behind by decrepit, corrupt, and dis- 
criminatory governments, it is the lesser evil. 

Those demanding easy answers or immediate results 
in Syria and Iraq are being childish, and the rhetoric of 
war is puerile. If it were easy to defeat organizations like 
Daesh, many contemporary long-term conflicts could 
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have been avoided. In the Democratic Republic of Congo, 
Daesh-like groups duked it out from the 1990s until 2003, 
engulfing central and southern Africa in an apocalypse 
that killed 5.4 million people. One of those groups, the 
Uganda-based Lord’s Resistance Army, bears a special re- 
semblance to Daesh, albeit with a Christian background. 
The Colombian government has spent decades trying to 
wipe out the EARC (which also at some points held terri- 
tory, inducted minors, and committed atrocities, though 
its ideology is as far left as Daesh’s is far right). Simply 
bombing Raqqa, with no practical plan for a ground force 
to take territory away from Daesh, won’t improve the cur- 
rent situation, however much it may appease public anger. 

As for the quite separate challenge of dealing with 
the radicalization of youth in Europe’s hidonvilles^ many 
experts argue that it’s more like a public-health problem 
than it is a war. Urban best practices such as community 
policing and proactive government intervention to im- 
prove the dignity of people (much more important even 
than addressing poverty) have been shown to yield results. 
Demonizing immigrant Syrians, or all Muslims, as poten- 
tial Daesh recruits may actually drive some into the arms 
of the extremists. Policy-makers who wish to address this 
crisis need to use the tools of public policy and enlight- 
ened police work rather than the blunt instruments of war. 
Above all, they need to stop buying into Daesh’s attempt 
to provoke a clash of civilizations. JUAN COLE 

Juan Cole, the Richard R Mitchell Collegiate Professor of History 
at the University of Michigan, is the author o/The New Arabs. 
He hlogs regularly for TheNation.com. 



Voting Rights Besieged 

A Supreme Court challenge to ‘‘One person^ one vote^ 

I n 1963, while preparing for his speech at 
the March on Washington, John Lewis saw a 
photo in The New York Times of a group of black 
women demonstrators in Rhodesia holding signs 
that read: one man, one vote. The 2 3 -year-old 
chairman of the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Com- 
mittee (SNCC) adopted the phrase as a rallying cry 
against the disenfranchisement of black Americans in the 
segregated South. 

“ ‘One man, one vote’ is the Afi*ican cry,” Lewis said at 
the Lincoln Memorial. “It is ours, too. It must be ours.” 
Eollowing the March on Washington, SNCC made “One 
man, one vote” its official slogan. 

At the same time as Lewis’s speech, “One man, one 
vote” was being debated before the nation’s highest 
court. Eor decades, elected offices in many places were 
not based on equal population, giving conservative law- 
makers from rural areas far more influence than liberal 
lawmakers from urban areas. “In the American South,” 
wrote Douglas Smith in On Democracy's Doorstep: The 
Inside Story of How the Supreme Court Brought ^^One Per- 
son, One Vote’’ to the United States, “malapportionment 
served as a cornerstone of white supremacy, ensuring 
the overrepresentation of the most ardent segregation- 

(continued on page 6) 
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THE SCORE/BRYCE COVERT + MIKE KONCZAL 

¥¥hat ^the Fed Led? 



T he right is pretty clear on 

what it wants to do with the 
Fed. Ted Cruz openly talked 
in a presidential debate about 
bringing back the barbaric 
relic of the gold standard, and the House 
GOP wants to tie the hands of the Fed, 
preventing it from doing anything. 

The left is less clear. Though there have 
been some notable exceptions, like the activ- 
ists in the Fed Up campaign, the left has gen- 
erally lacked a clear and specific agenda for 
the Federal Reserve. Some have assumed that 
the Fed’s actions after the 2008 crash ben- 
efited banks, ignoring the pretty clear lobbying 
that the financial industry has done recently to 
raise interest rates. Some have assumed that 
the Fed’s low interest rates have hurt people 
who save or encouraged risky investments, 
implying that capital deserves a level of return 
independent of how the economy is doing. 

In a few weeks. Federal Reserve chair Janet 



Yellen is likely to start raising those interest 
rates, signaling that the Fed wants to start 
cooling the economy. On the left, we must 
understand that this is the wrong move, as 
there are no signs that the economy is over- 
heating: Growth has been modest, and we’re 
at no risk of dangerous inflation. There is a 
palpable sense of relief, since many see rais- 
ing interest rates as the beginning of the end 
of a tough time for the economy and for the 
Federal Reserve. Finally, people hope, we can 
put the Fed’s difficult questions behind us. 

But the Great Recession wasn’t a one- 
off event, the kind that’s inevitable every 
few decades. It reflects a new period, one 
where all the signs point to an economy 
prone to sluggishness and weak demand. 

This is a moment to expand and 
formalize actions that the Fed will 



need to take in the future. 

The Federal Reserve controls the money 
supply, and it normally sets short-term interest 
rates to facilitate full employment. The short- 
term rate influences the long-term rate that 
businesses use for investment and employ- 
ment, because the long-term includes within 
it the short-term. Lowering those long-term 
rates sparks investment and employment and 
eases the burden of debt, benefiting workers 
in a weak economy. However the short-term 
rate has become stuck at zero. The Fed can’t 
lower it any more. As a result, it has taken ex- 
traordinary actions in this crisis, such as buying 
long-term government debt and mortgage 
debt in an attempt to influence those long- 
term interest rates, a process with the unlovely 
name “quantitative easing,’’ or “QE” for short. 
Doing this is also meant to lower long-term in- 
terest rates, helping spark a growing economy. 
Instead of retreating from QE, the Federal 
Reserve should be formalizing it as a tool. 

The Fed should also be 
prepared to go further and 
directly set long-term inter- 
est rates. It’s the same pro- 
cess as QE, using the same 
mechanism. The Federal 
Reserve can easily declare 
a rate and then buy the 
amount of debt necessary to achieve it. It may 
not have to buy very much, just as it currently 
doesn’t have to buy much debt to influence 
short-term interest rates. To quote John May- 
nard Keynes in The General Theory of Employ- 
ment, Interest, and Money. “A complex offer by 
the central bank to buy and sell at stated prices 
gilt-edged bonds of all maturities, in place of 
the single bank rate for short-term bills, is the 
most important practical improvement which 
can be made in the technique of monetary 
management.’’ Don’t just set the short-term 
rates, but set the long-term ones as well. 

The left in particular should embrace this 
tool as an essential part of reform. Practically 
speaking, it benefits workers and debtors; 
ideologically, it says that money isn’t just about 
protecting the wealth of the rich but also, 
through building worker power and investment. 



The left has generally lacked 
a elear agenda for the Federal 
Reserve. Here’s what we need. 



about ensuring that the economy is growing 
for everyone long-term. In addition to a higher 
inflation target, which would give the Federal 
Reserve more room to maneuver, and changing 
its governance so that it is less dominated by 
banks, setting long-term interest rates is a clear 
way of boosting employment, investment, and 
worker bargaining power. These reforms weren’t 
undertaken in the crisis. But, unfortunately, we’ll 
get another chance soon enough. Mike Konczal 

Why the Fed Should 
Get a Better Grip 



The Fed sets 
the short-term rate 
trying to influence 
the rest of 
this line: 



Long- 

term 

rate 




The short-term 
rate has been 
stuck at 0 % 
since late 2008. 
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Current 
mechanisms 
have faiied to 
stabiiize the 
10-year rate, 
which has 
fiuctuated 
between 
2 %- 3 % 
since 2012. 



MORE CONTROL 




Benefits of increasing 
the control of rates: 

More investment 
Businesses can pian ahead 
Less unempioyment 
Better for debtors 



Why not set the 
long-term rate 
directly? 
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GOTV 

Voter 

Tally 

90% 

Percentage of elected 
leaders in US history 
who were white 

127 

Total number of African 
Americans who have 
been elected to the 
House of Representa- 
tives in US history 

2.IM 

Voting-age Texans not 
registered to vote 

I.2M 

Eligible Texas voters 
adversely affected by 
strict photo-ID laws 

17% 

Amount by which La- 
tino voter registration 
in Texas lags behind 
Anglo voter registration 




{continued from page 4) 

ists and thus further delaying the realization of 
civil and voting rights for African Americans.” 
While literacy tests and poll taxes kept African 
Americans from registering to vote, malapportion- 
ment helped preserve the power of segregationists 
in places like Lowndes County, Alabama, which in 
early 1965 was 80 percent black but didn’t have a 
single registered African American. The county’s 
15,417 residents had as many representatives in the 
Alabama Senate as the 600,000 residents of Bir- 
mingham’s Jefferson County. 

The Supreme Court ended this perversion of 
democracy in a series of landmark cases in the 
1960s, most notably Baker v. Carr and Reynolds 
V. Sims, ruling that legislative districts had to be 
roughly equal in population. “The conception of 
political equality from the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, to Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, to the Fif- 
teenth, Seventeenth, and Nineteenth Amendments 
can mean only one thing — one person, one vote,” 
wrote Justice William Douglas. Chief Justice Earl 
Warren famously added, “Legislators represent 
people, not trees or acres.” The Court’s rulings 
shifted power from rural to urban areas, where peo- 
ple actually lived. In tandem with the Voting Rights 
Act (VRA) of 1965, the “one person, one vote” cas- 
es led to “the greatest peace-time change in repre- 
sentation in the history of the United States,” wrote 
Harvard University political scientists Stephen An- 
solabehere and James Snyder. Warren called it his 
most important achievement on the bench. 

But on December 8, the Supreme Court will 
hear a new challenge to “One person, one vote” in 
Evenwel v. Abbott, brought by the same conservative 
organization, the Project on Fair Representation, 
responsible for the gutting of the VRA in the 2013 
case Shelby County v. Holder. The obscure Evenwel 
case, which challenges the drawing of State Senate 
districts in Texas, will have major ramifications for 
political representation in the United States. 

The plaintiffs want legislative lines to be drawn 
based on eligible or registered voters instead of 
total population as measured by the US Census 
Bureau, thus not counting children, immigrants 
(documented and undocumented), prison- 
ers, and other nonvoters. They claim the 
current system, by including nonvoters, de- 
nies “eligible voters their fundamental right 
to an equal vote.” Edward Blum, founder of 
the Project on Fair Representation, calls it 
“the principle of ‘electoral equality.’” 

A three-judge federal court in Texas dismissed 
Blum’s claim as “a theory never before accepted 
by the Supreme Court or any circuit court.” But 
if he prevails, legislative districts would become 
older, whiter, more rural, and more conserva- 
tive. “It clearly is a case designed with the intent 
to shift political power from urban areas to rural 
areas and, quite frankly, from Democratic areas to 
Republican areas,” says lawyer Emmet Bondurant, 
who argued the 1963 malapportionment case Wes- 



berry v. Sanders. Of the 38 congressional districts 
where more than 40 percent of residents are in- 
eligible to vote, for example, 32 are represented 
by Democrats, in such cities as Los Angeles, New 
York, Houston, Dallas, Miami, and Chicago. 

The Evenwel case is an attempt to fur- 
ther weaken the VRA by limiting representation 
for the very communities most harmed by the 
Shelby County decision, in particular Latinos, Asian 
Americans, and African Americans. The people 
in these groups are more likely to be noncitizens, 
under 18, unregistered, disenfranchised by felony 
convictions, purged from the voting rolls, or tar- 
geted by new voting restrictions such as voter-ID 
laws. Nina Perales, vice president of litigation at 
the Mexican American Legal Defense and Edu- 
cational Fund, says: “I believe this litigation — and 
their persistence in bringing this litigation — is 
rooted in the goal of counteracting the gains that 
we have won under the VRA.” 

If states adopt the current voting-age popula- 
tion instead of total population as the metric for 
drawing districts, a staggering 5 5 percent of La- 
tinos — those who are under 18 or noncitizens — 
wouldn’t be counted, according to a brief filed by 
the Leadership Conference on Civil and Human 
Rights, as well as 45 percent of Asian Americans 
and 30 percent of African Americans. “A ruling 
in favor of the appellants in Evenwel may be as 
dangerous as the Shelby County case in terms of 
its far-reaching effects on representation in our 
society,” says Joanna Cuevas Ingram, associate 
counsel at Latinojustice. “It would signal a major 
retreat from the post-Civil War principle that all 
people should be fully counted as equal members 
of society under equal protection.” 

T exas state senator sylvia garcia grew 
up the eighth of 10 kids in the small 
South Texas farming community of Pali to 
Blanco. “For me, it was never about being 
a lawyer or a judge or in elected office,” 
she says. “I just wanted to get out of the hot sun. 
My dream was to work in an air-conditioned 
building; I didn’t give a damn what it was.” She 
started as a legal-aid lawyer in the 1980s before 
becoming a city judge, Houston’s chief financial 
officer, and, in 2013, a state senator. Her district, 
which is 74 percent Latino, encompasses the 
blue-collar east end of Houston’s Harris County. 

A ruling for the plaintiffs in Evenwel would 
hurt Texas more than any other state, because of 
its diversity and large number of nonvoters. One 
of four majority-minority states in the country, 
Texas is 44 percent Anglo, 39 percent Latino, 12.5 
percent African-American, and 4.5 percent Asian- 
American, with 7 million children, 2.7 million 
adult noncitizens, and 2.1 million unregistered 
voters who could be excluded from representation. 

And no district in the state would change as 
much as Garcia’s. To accommodate more eligi- 
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Enjoy A Bath Again... 
Safely and Affordably 



What To Look For 
in a Walk-In Tub: 

Five major considerations to 
help make an informed decision 




The Jacuzzi® Hydrotherapy Walk-In tub is 
luxurious, feature-packed and affordable 



T here is nothing like the simple 
pleasure of taking a warm bath. The 
cares of the day seem to fade away, 
along with the aches and pains of everyday 
life. Unfortunately for many aging 
Americans with mobility issues, slipping 
into a bath can result in slipping onto 
the floor. The fear of falling has made the 
simple act of bathing and its therapeutic 
benefits a thing of the past until now. 
Jacuzzi®, the company that perfected 
hydrotherapy, has created a walk-in tub 
that offers more than just safe bathing, 
peace-of-mind and independence, it can 
actually help you feel better. 

Unlike traditional bathtubs, this 
Walk-In Tub features a leak-proof door 
that allows you to simply step into the 
tub rather than stepping precariously over 
the side. It features a state-of-the-art 
acrylic surface, a raised seat, and the 
controls are within easy reach. No other 
Walk-In Tub features the patented Jacuzzi® 
PointPro® jet system. These high-volume, 
low-pressure pumps feature a perfectly 
balanced water to air ratio to massage 
thoroughly yet gently. Some swirl, some 
spiral, some deliver large volumes of 



water and others target specific pressure 
points. They are all arranged in precise 
locations designed to deliver a therapeutic 
massage, yet they are fully adjustable 
so that your bathing experience can be 
completely unique. 




SEE THE JACUZZI® DIFFERENCE 
Laboratory tests clearly show how jacuzzi® 
jets outperform other manufacturers’ jet 
systems, producing a deeper and wider 
plume of revitalizing bubbles. You get the 
^ best technology for an affordable price! y 

Why spend another day wishing you 
could enjoy the luxury and pain-relieving 
benefits of a safe, comfortable bath? 
Call now and you'll get an unsurpassed 
limited lifetime warranty. Knowledgeable 
product experts are standing by to 
help you learn more about this product. 
Call Today! 



before buying a Walk-In Tub: 

Quality - A walk-in tub is a 
major investment. You want 
to find a quality tub that will 
last for decades. Look for 
one that's 100% leak-proof, 
mold-resistant, full metal 
frame construction and one 
that's American made. 



Warranty - Ask for a lifetime 
"no leak guarantee." The best 
tubs offer a lifetime warranty 
on both the tub and the 
operating system. 



•^Pain Relieving Therapy - Find a 
tub that has both water and air 
jet therapy to soak away your 
aches and pains preferably with 
a perfectly balanced water to 
air mix. This tub is the first 
to offer a specialized foot 
massage experience. Its unique 
spinning motion provides 
optimal therapy to feet and 
legs. Best of all, you get it at 
no additional charge. 



•^Comfort - Insist on ergonomic 
design, easy-to-reach controls. 



Call now Toll-Free 



I -844-22 1 -0737 



for your 



r 


j flu'- 


SPECIAL REPORT t 


ll 


TIPS ON LIVING 
TO BE 100 




ig the Secret Benefits of Hydrotherapy 




Please mention special promotion code 

102486. 



Also ask how you can get 
a FREE $200 gift* 

*with the purchase of a Jacuzzi Walk-In Tub 



Third-party financing available with approved credit. Aging in the Home Remodelers Inc. is neither a broker nor a lender. Not available in Hawaii and Alaska. © 2015 Aging in the Home Remodelers Inc. 
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That the Court 
is even hearing 
the Evenwel 
case is a major 
victory for the 
plaintiffs. Yet 
another land- 
mark achieve- 
ment of the 
ig6os— 
the principle of 
^‘One person., 
one vote^^—is 
under attack. 



ble voters, her 813,000-person district, which includes 
many children and noncitizens, would swell to more 
than 1 million — almost twice as many constituents as 
most members of Congress represent — and would no 
longer have a Latino majority. “It would make it more 
difficult to adequately handle constituent complaints 
and to provide all the services I do now,” she says. 

Her colleague Jose Rodriguez, chair of the Texas Sen- 
ate Democratic Caucus, would see similarly dramatic 
changes in his district, which consists of El Paso and 
four nearby ranching counties in West Texas. His district 
would increase by more than 90,000 people, adding more 
eligible voters and spanning 423 miles — all the way to Del 
Rio in South Texas. “My district is already bigger than 
most of New England,” he says. “It would stretch Latino 
elected officials to the limits, while Anglos would have 
fewer people and smaller geographic areas to represent.” 

If Blum’s side wins, the number of majority-Latino dis- 
tricts in the Texas Senate would drop from seven to five, 
likely resulting in the fewest Latino-held seats since the 
1980s, according to the Texas Senate Hispanic Caucus. 
Seats would also be eliminated in the Texas House of Rep- 
resentatives in the Latino areas of West Texas and South 
Texas, as well as in urban areas like Houston and Dallas. 

“This case is very important to me and members of the 
Texas Hispanic Caucus and members of the Texas Sen- 
ate Democratic Caucus,” Rodriguez says. “We see it as a 
threat to the growing influence of the Latino community 
not just in Texas, but across the country. I see it as another 
attempt by Republicans to suppress the minority vote and 
roll back decades of gains under the Voting Rights Act.” 

A negative ruling would exacerbate the many ways 
in which representation is already tilted against minor- 
ity communities, in Texas and elsewhere, through ger- 
rymandering, mass incarceration, restrictions on voting, 
economic disinvestment, and residential segregation. 
People of color make up 37 percent of the US popula- 
tion but hold only 10 percent of elected seats; Latinos and 



Asian Americans are 22 percent of the population but hold 
fewer than 2 percent of elected offices. In 1 1 states, there 
is not a single Latino or Asian-American state legislator. 

Blum’s critics say his side is motivated by fear of the 
country’s changing demographics. An amicus brief by the 
Cato Institute in support of the plaintiffs claims that un- 
der the current system, “a relatively small constituency of 
eligible Hispanic voters in other districts have their votes 
‘over- weighted’ and ‘over-valuated.’” Just the opposite is 
true, Garcia says. “How are we overvalued if you place 
barriers in front of us like voter IDs and restricting early- 
voting hours and restricting who can register people to 
vote?” she asks incredulously. “There are so many barri- 
ers.... ‘Over-controlled’ is a better thing to say.” 

Unlike the VRA, which has been challenged since 
its passage, the “One person, one vote” doctrine was 
thought to be settled law. After all, elected officials are 
supposed to represent all of their constituents: voters and 
nonvoters, citizens and noncitizens, adults and children. 
Total population is also the easiest, most accurate met- 
ric to use when drawing district lines, experts say; going 
by current voting-age population is unreliable, and the 
Census Bureau doesn’t ask people their citizenship status. 
“It’s utterly clear from the 1960s cases that the Supreme 
Court knew the difference between total population and 
voters,” says Bondurant. 

The Supreme Court declined to grant two previous 
challenges fi*om Blum on this issue. That the Court is even 
hearing the Evenwel case is a major victory for the plain- 
tiffs, regardless of the final outcome. Clarence Thomas 
was the only justice who had previously raised questions 
about the “One person, one vote” principle. Now nine jus- 
tices will be able to do so. Yet another landmark achieve- 
ment of the 1960s is under siege. ARI BERMAN 



Ari Berman, a Nation senior contributing writer, is the author 
of Give Us the Ballot: The Modern Struggle for Voting 
Rights in America. 




COMIX NATION / Steve Brodner 



Jeb Bush: 



(111 response to a question 
about how he would 
determine which refugees 
to admit): 

“You’re a Christian — 

I mean, you can prove 
j'ou’rc a Christian ” he said. 
“You can’t prove it, then, 
you know, you err on the 
side of caution,*' 




From the first Nation Cuba trip, Juner2Qj4 



JOIN THE NATION FOR A 
WEEK OF EDUCATIONAL AND 
^CULTURAL EXCHANGE IN 

^AVANA, CUBA! 

} January 15-22, 2016 



THENATION.COM/CUBA 



I HIGHLIGHTS 



Travel to Havana and to Cuba’s scenic Pinar del Rio Province on this unique 
trip specially curated for Nation travelers. Immerse yourself in Cuban politics, 
culture, and history at private seminars, concerts, and performances, featuring 
prominent Cuban professors, government officials, health professionals, farm- 
ers, community activists, musicians, artists, and dancers. 



^ Settle into one of Cuba’s finest hotels, 
centrally located along the Malecon, 
the broad esplanade that stretches for 
miles along the coast in Havana. 



I THE DETAILS 



^ Discuss Cuban foreign policy and the coming 
changes with Carlos AIzugaray, former Cuban 
diplomat and expert on US-Cuba relations. 



Traveling under The Nation’s OFAC “people-to-people” license, you’ll enjoy a 
weeklong tour with a chartered flight from Florida to Havana’s historic Jose 
Marti Airport on January 15, returning January 22. The cost of this all-inclusive 
weeklong trip is $5,450/$5,850 per person (double/single occupancy) and in- 
cludes round-trip chartered airfare from Tampa to Havana, five nights at a four- 
star hotel in Havana, two nights in a private guesthouse (a casa particuiar) in 
Pinar del Rio Province, transportation within Cuba, seminars, lectures, concerts, 
most of your meals, guided museum tours, entrance fees to all cultural sites, 
libations, and even a few Cuban cigars. 

I YOUR HOSTS 

Sujatha Fernandes 

Sujatha Fernandes is a professor of sociology at Queens College 
and the CUNY Graduate Center. Her first book, Cuba Represent!, 
looks at the forms of cultural struggle that arose in post-Soviet 
Cuban society. Her most recent book, dose to the Edge, grapples 
with questions of global voices and local critiques in hip-hop, 
and the rage that underlies both. Fernandes has been published 
in both academic journals and popular forums, including The 
Nation, The New York Times, American Prospect, and Dissent 




^ Enjoy the beautiful Vihales Valley; stay in 
a private home for one night of dining and 
interaction with your Cuban family hosts, tour 
a bucolic private farm, and join the locals 
for their nightly party in the town center. 

^ Explore La Habana Vieja, the oldest 

neighborhood in Havana, and discover Morro 
Castle, one of the oldest and most important 
Spanish forts anywhere in the Americas. 

^ Visit the Latin American Medical School, 
where Cuba trains thousands of doctors 
from all over the world, and the prestigious 
University of Havana for a private tour 
of the grounds and classrooms. 

^ Enjoy private music and dance performances 
all week long at venues throughout Cuba, and 
savor the tastes of traditional Cuban food at 
the island’s finest restaurants and markets. 



Charles Bittner 

For almost two decades, Charles Bittner has served as The Nation’s 
academic liaison, representing the magazine and organizing 
panels at academic conferences throughout the country. He has 
hosted four previous Nation trips to Cuba and teaches in the 
sociology department at St. John’s University. 




^ AND much more! See the full 
itinerary at TheNation.com/Cuba. 




SPACE IS VERY LIMITED - PLEASE REGISTER TODAY! 



For information or to register, contact Charles Bittner at 
charles@thenation.com or 617-833-1435. 

Travel on The Nation’s OFAC license #CT-2104-307579-1 
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THE UNWELCOME MAT 

Then or Now? 




I n the 1930s, people in 
the United States and 
Western Europe offered 
dozens of reasons why the Jew- 
ish refugees fleeing Nazi Ger- 
many should not be welcomed. 
Their rhetoric has been revived 
by the GOP in rejecting Syr- 
ian refugees fleeing ISIS and a 
many-sided war. So... who said 
it: Republicans in 2015 talking 
about Syrians, or xenophobes in 
the 1930s talking about Jews? 

1 “The refugee has got to be 
checked because, unfortu- 
nately, among the refugees there 
are some spies, as has been found 
in other countries.” 

2 “This could be one of 
the great tactical ploys of 
all time.” 

3 “I don’t think it would meet 
the part of wisdom. Our 
conditions here at home prohibit 
accepting an influx of population.” 

4 “If there is a rabid dog run- 
ning around your neighbor- 
hood. ..you’re probably gonna put 
your children out of the way.... 
Doesn’t mean that you hate all 
dogs....” 

5 “The way [they] are pouring 
in from every port of this 
country is becoming an outrage. 

I intend to enforce the law to the 
fullest.” 

6 “We cannot help everybody 
throughout the world. Eu- 
rope should help. Russia should 
help.” 

7 “The United States cannot be 
expected to perform today... 
the historic service it once per- 
formed.” 
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Katha Pollitt 

Europe’s Second Chance 

Let's not repeat the same horrible mistakes toe made in World War II. 




Vienna 

he refugees are showing us the best 
H of Austria, ” a Viennese friend told me 
H over tea last month in one of the cozy 
H cafes near St. Stephen’s Cathedral, 
H “and also the worst.” The best would 
be the many ordinary people who have responded 
with help to the extraordinary, unprecedented 
wave of humanity that flowed across Austria’s east- 
ern borders this fall: food and water, clothes and 
blankets and diapers. At Vienna’s main train sta- 
tions, volunteers provided weary travelers en route 
to Germany with meals and, for some, a place to 
sleep. Even the right-leaning tabloids 
were full of heartrending stories from 
the temporary camp at Spielfeld on 
the Slovenian border, where people 
were freezing at night in the open air. 

Nor is this limited to Austria: “Do you 
know who is taking care of the mi- 
grants in Germany?” my friend asked. 
“Middle-aged women!” 

But then there is that “worst,” which 
would have to include the squalid refu- 
gee camp at Traiskirchen just outside the city — 
called “beneath human dignity” by the UN refugee 
agency — and the increased support for the far- 
right Freedom Party in last month’s local elec- 
tions. In liberal Vienna, where I’m living this 
year, the Social Democrats held on to power, but 
the Freedom Party got 3 1 percent of the vote — 
up 5 percent from the 2010 elections — on an 
anti-immigrant platform that included a proposed 
border fence. Never mind that most migrants are 
passing through on their way to Germany, where 
there’s work and a welcome from Chancellor An- 
gela Merkel (whose poll numbers promptly took 
a plunge — no good deed goes unpunished). The 
fear of being overwhelmed by strangers — ^Muslim 
strangers — is vivid. Most of the migrants coming 
to Europe are young men, not families, and many 
are not Syrians fleeing ISIS and Assad, but Iraqis, 
Afghans, Eritreans, even Pakistanis and Serbs. It’s 
as if enormous masses of healthy young people 
suddenly decided they’d had it with living hopeless 
lives in hopeless places. 

My first thought when the refugees and mi- 
grants showed up at the Hungarian border was: 
This is a miracle — history is giving Hungary a 
chance to redeem itself for the Jews it shipped off 
to the death camps in World War II. It should take 



in exactly the number of its missing Jewish popula- 
tion — some 550,000 men, women, and children. 
The other European countries should do the same: 
Poland should accept 3 million, France 77,000, 
Slovakia 68,000. Austria, which for years evaded its 
share of responsibility for the Holocaust by claim- 
ing to be “Hitler’s first victim” instead of his eager 
partner, would be down for some 50,000. One has 
these thoughts wandering around Vienna, whose 
brilliant prewar culture was so bound up with its 
Jewish community, and where today, if you look 
down at your feet, you might well find a set of Stol- 
persteine — brass cobblestones bearing the names, 
dates, and fates of the Jews who used 
to live at that address. 

But of course it wouldn’t work. 
Even if Poland wanted to, it couldn’t 
absorb 3 million immigrants, and it 
very much doesn’t want to: Poland ini- 
tially opposed the European Union’s 
plan to share out the refugees among 
member nations (Slovakia, the Czech 
Republic, Hungary, and Romania 
voted against it) and, in the wake of 
the Paris attacks, is again calling it into question. 
Slovakia said it would take 200 refugees, but only 
Christians. For these 
countries, immigration 
was fine when hundreds 
of thousands of East- 
ern Europeans were 
using the EU’s open 
borders to go work in 
the United Kingdom, 
prompting the tabloid- 
fueled resentment of 
“Polish plumbers” who 
would take British jobs. 

But when those same 
policies mean accept- 
ing migrants into one’s 
own society, forget it. Then ethnic and religious 
homogeneity becomes a perfectly good reason to 
reject desperate people. Apparently, some lessons of 
the Holocaust have yet to sink in. ^ 

And what about the lessons of the Afghanistan | 
and Iraq wars? I’m not one to blame the United ^ 
States for every evil in the world — people are < 
quite capable of being evil on their own — but | 
without our unnecessary military interventions ^ 
and their far-reaching consequences, ISIS might ^ 




Apparently, some 
lessons of the 
Holocaust have 
yet to sink in. 
And what about 
the lessons of the 
Afghanistan and 
Iraq wars? 
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well not exist. In the wake of the Paris massacres, we see 
the same nationalistic hysteria as after 9/11, the same 
hatred of the other, the same impossible demand for 
perfect security. It’s xenophobia squared: To use David 
Cameron’s word, the “swarm” of Muslim immigrants 
will not only overwhelm our social services, take our 
jobs, and change our culture — the usual anti-immigrant 
fears — but kill us in our beds. And because these fears 
are at bottom based on bigotry, it doesn’t matter that 
none of the eight named suspects in the Paris attacks was 
Syrian, or that the Syrian refugees are fleeing the very 
fanaticism we fear. Nor does it matter that we have a 
responsibility to Iraqi refugees, whose displacement we 
had a major hand in causing. 

It’s asking a lot for Europe to absorb so many new 
people all at once. (As this column went to press, Sweden 
announced that it could no longer cope, and would tighten 



border controls and asylum rules; Vice-Premier Asa Rom- 
son was reportedly close to tears as she announced the 
change in policy.) The United States, with our rich his- 
tory of immigration, and our enormous territory, should 
be putting out the biggest welcome mat. Instead, we get 
a torrent of racist hate from Republican politicians, of 
whom Trump is merely the loudest. Obama has spoken 
wisely, but has agreed to offer only 10,000 Syrian refugees 
legal status this year. We can do better — since 2012, we’ve 
admitted only 1,854. 

There’s a poll going around social media showing 
that in 1939, 61 percent of Americans opposed admitting 
10,000 refugee children, most of them Jewish, into the 
country. Who doubts today that we should have opened 
our doors to the soon-to-be-murdered Jews of Europe? 
History is giving not just Europe but the United States 
another chance. This time, let’s do the right thing. ■ 



TWEET THAT! 



I’m going to 
introduce an 
authorization 
to use Military 
Force against 
ISIL that is not 
limited by Time, 
Geography or 
Means. 

(S)GrahamBlog, 

Senator Lindsey 
Graham, defying the 
laws of physics 



SNAPSHOT/MUHAMMAD HAMED 

The Syrian Shutout 

Syrian children in the Azraq refugee camp in Jordan climb on a fence to watch a football-training workshop. 
Experts from England’s Premier League held workshops to train coaches from two of the largest refugee camps 
in Jordan in hopes of setting up new football leagues for young boys and girls in the camp. 




Calvin Trillin 



Deadline Poet | 



TRUMP EXPLAINS HIS MUSLIM 
REGISTRATION PROJECT IN DETAIL 

Good management is what it’s called. 

No reason to be vexed. 

We’ll round up all the Muslims here, 

And then we’ll see who’s next. 



BACK ISSUES/1913 

Wilson and 
Hie Color Line 



S tudents at 
Princeton 
University 
recently 
rebeled against 
the school’s wor- 
ship of Woodrow 
Wilson, its leader 
from 1902 to 1910. 
Citing his com- 
ments disparaging 
African Americans 
and racist policies 
that Wilson later 
instituted as presi- 
dent of the United 
States, a group 
called the Black 
Justice League 
demanded, among 
other things, that 
Wilson’s name 
be removed from 
the prestigious 
School of Public 
Policy and Inter- 
national Affairs. 

After a cam- 
paign in which he 
pledged “absolute 
fair dealing” for 
African Americans, 
Wilson quickly 
reversed course as 
president, permit- 
ting segregation in 
the offices of the 
federal govern- 
ment. In a 1913 
editorial titled “The 
President and the 
Negro,” The Na- 
tion asked: “Is the 
‘New Freedom’ 




to be accepted as 
preaching political 
doctrines whose 
truths are no longer 
truths when they 
meet the color 
line?” The editors 
believed that the 
move toward seg- 
regation was the 
work of individual 
heads of govern- 
ment departments 
and expressed 
the hope that 
Wilson— who they 
thought “naturally 
subscribe^] to 
the doctrine of all 
men up and none 
down’— would ul- 
timately “withhold 
his sanction” from 
segregation policies 
and instead give 
“fair play to a heav- 
ily disadvantaged 
race.” Instead, 
segregation of the 
federal government 
continued until 
the presidency of 
Franklin Roosevelt. 

—Richard Kreitner 







Manju Das thought her future was secured when she 
went to work as the housekeeper for a wealthy corporate 
executive. Little did she realize how she was being used. 



Executive action: 

For years, Anil Kumar (above) 
traded inside information for 
significant sums of money, 
which he funneled into an 
account in the name of his 
housekeeper, Manju Das (left) 




LEFT: RICHARD DREW ZAP; INSETS: NILITA VACHANI (2) 




ANJU DAS STOOD OVER A POT IN HER NEPHEW S 

food Stall, which spilled onto the pavement of a busy, 
dust-choked thoroughfare in interior West Bengal. 
She poured in some oil followed by a handful of dried 
chilies and mustard seeds. Two small onions went in 
next. “You know the cost of onion?” she asked, avert- 
ing her face from the pungent fumes. “Eighty rupees 
a kilogram. When onion costs what meat should cost, how can we survive?” 
It was the winter of 2013, and the rate of inflation for food prices in India 
had reached a record 14.72 percent, pushing poor families another rung down 
the ladder of insecurity. Only a year earlier. Das and her son had owned their 
own food stall, which they’d built using the money she saved during the 10 
years she’d spent working as a housekeeper for a wealthy family in the United 
States. But “we had to shut down our shop,” Das said. “We couldn’t make 
ends meet.” Their stall sat shuttered farther down the road. 

Das’s life had been like this for the last few years: an accelerating plunge 
into greater and greater destitution. When I first met her in 201 1, she was still 
fresh from her decade in the United States. She was eking out a living with her 
son and daughter-in-law serving lunch and dinner to visi- 
tors who passed by their food stall on the way to a nearby 
hospital. But things had gone horribly wrong. The birth 
of a grandchild had unexpectedly depleted the family’s re- 
sources. Das’s daughter-in-law couldn’t produce her own 
milk, and the newborn had to be bottle-fed. The cost of 
Nestle ’s formula had eaten into the money set aside to run 
the food shack, and the single helper they had was let go. 

Then the baby got dysentery, likely fi*om the water used 
to mix the formula, and almost died. She was kept on an 
IV drip in the hospital for a week. Das said, the family’s 
savings draining away with each drop of medicine. 

In their broadest contours, none of these struggles 
make Das’s story remarkable: She is one of the 250 mil- 
lion people in India surviving on less than $1 .90 a day, the 
international benchmark that defines extreme poverty. 

But Das might have enjoyed a different fate: Not so long 
ago, she was a millionaire — and not the “slumdog” kind 
that’s the stuff of fiction. Starting in 2004, and for several 
years after, she held subscriptions in the Galleon Group’s 
Captain’s Fund and Buccaneer’s offshore fimd in the Ber- 
mudas. As much as $1.75 million found its way into these 
accounts, perhaps more. Quite possibly, Manju Das was 
once the richest housemaid in the world. 



I N MARCH 2011, COURTROOM I 7 B OE THE EEDERAL 

District Court in Manhattan was crammed with 
Wall Street heavies, FBI agents, curious onlook- 
ers, and the press. They had come to see the 
largest insider-trading trial in American history. 
The case had been brought by Preet Bharara, New 
York’s ambitious young US Attorney, and it had all the 
ingredients of a riveting drama: power, greed, soar- 
ing success, stunning reversals, even revelations from 
wiretaps — a first in an insider-trading investigation. If 
the proceedings lacked any clearly identifiable victims — 
homeowners facing foreclosure, small-time investors 
robbed of their savings — they made up for it with an 
abundance of brash villains. 

The case centered around the misdeeds of Raj Raja- 
ratnam, founder and head of the Galleon Group, which 
in 2009 was one of the largest hedge funds in the world. 



Not so 
long ago, 
Das was a 
millionaire. 
And not the 
“slumdog” 
kind that’s 
the stuff of 
fiction. 



Nilita Vachani is a 
documentary film- 
maker^ teacher, 
and writer who 
divides her time 
between New York 
and New Delhi. 



At the height of his success, Rajaratnam ranked No. 236 
on the Forbes list of the 400 richest Americans. Now he 
stood accused of making $63.8 million in illegal profits 
from insider trading based on information gleaned from 
a variety of well-placed, high-level sources within invest- 
ment banks, consulting companies, and technology firms. 

One of those sources was Anil Kumar, a friend of 
Rajaratnam’s from their university days and a senior 
partner at the prestigious consulting firm McKinsey & 
Company. For roughly half a dozen years, Kumar had 
provided Rajaratnam with inside information on Mc- 
Kinsey’s clients, for which he had received significant 
sums of money. Kumar had pleaded guilty and was now 
on the other side, testifying against Rajaratnam as the 
government’s key cooperating witness. His testimony, 
according to the prosecution, would prove “absolutely 
essential” to the US Attorney’s case. 

For two sensational months, I tracked the twists and 
turns of the trial, initially drawn 
to it by an unlikely connec- 
tion with its key players. In the 
early 1980s, I’d been a gradu- 
ate student at the University 
of Pennsylvania’s Annenberg 
School for Communication, at 
the same time that Rajaramam 
and Kumar were students at the 
university’s prestigious business 
school, Wharton. Both Raja- 
ratnam and I had resided at the 
International House of Phila- 
delphia during his first year, and 
we’d forged a friendship near the lobby vending machines. 
We remained fi'iends for nearly two decades, though we’d 
fallen out of touch by the time of his spiraling success and 
sudden downfall. 

I was in India when Rajaratnam’s arrest made head- 
lines, his perp walk in handcuffs played on an endless 
TV loop. Stunned and fascinated, I scoured the Internet 
for every bit of information about my old friend. Eater, 
after I’d returned to New York and the trial had begun, 
I became a courtroom regular, listening as the chamber 
filled with recordings of a familiar voice in a new context: 
brazenly soliciting and discussing corporate secrets. 

“[I]s everything going OK with the, uh... processor 
company?” Rajaratnam asked Kumar in one of the many 
wiretapped recordings. This was in 2008, and they were 
discussing the Intel Corporation’s chief rival. Advanced 
Micro Devices (AMD). 

“Uh... no,” Kumar replied, explaining that AMD 
would likely see an “11 to 15 percent reduction in rev- 
enues.” While the investment was going to move for- 
ward, he warned that “they’re gonna declare a completely 
shitty... quarter.” 

“Right,” Rajaratnam said after a brief back- and-forth. 
“So, I think if the market goes up, what we have in that, 
uh... fund, I will sell it.” 

“If the market goes up,” Kumar concurred, “you sell 
it, because we can fine-tune the transactions a lot. . .better 
than anyone else can, right?” 
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1986: 

Anil Kumar 
begins working 
at McKinsey & 
Company. 



Late 1980s or 
early ’90s: 

Manju Das moves 
from her village to 
Calcutta to join 
the domestic 
workforce. 



1998: After 
moving to Delhi 
with another 
family a year 
earlier, Das is hired 
by the Kumars as a 
domestic worker. 



1999: After a 
trial period, 
Das moves to 
California with 
the Kumars. 



May 2003: 

Das injures her 
hip, and the 
Kumars send 
her back to India 
for surgery. 



Around September 2003: 

Raj Rajaratnam of the Galleon Group 
offers to pay Kumar hundreds of 
thousands of dollars a year for inside 
information. Kumar claims that at the 
time he believed it was for legitimate 
business advice. 



2003/04: 

A Galleon account 
is created in 
Das’s name. 




When the two men were arrested in October 2009, 
they faced similarly unpleasant fates: a trial followed by 
a possible prison sentence. But their lots diverged after 
Kumar agreed to cooperate and then pleaded guilty, lead- 
ing to his star turn on the witness stand. For four days, 
Kumar provided a guided tour of his role in Rajaratnam’s 
insider-trading operation. He explained how he had given 
Rajaratnam insider information on a series of companies, 
including AMD, ATI, Spansion, eBay, and Business Ob- 
jects. He described how he’d been lured into the scheme 
in the first place: how he had first tried to recruit Galleon 
as a McKinsey client, but Rajaratnam had not been in- 
terested, and how Rajaratnam had proposed instead that 
Kumar “talk” to him “four to six times” a year, for which 
he’d be paid a half-million dollars. 

At first he’d resisted, he claimed, but “Mr. Rajaratnam 
kept asking for that information, and I felt that I owed 
him something given how much money he was paying 
me.” So in betraying the trust of his McKinsey clients, 
Kumar suggested, he was behaving honorably 

During Kumar’s testimony, however, a detail emerged 
that raised questions about that sense of honor, a detail so 
unexpected that it ended up shifting the entire meaning of 
the trial for me. Kumar was describing the biggest score 
of the Rajaratnam scam — one in which he’d played a de- 
cisive role. The year was 2006, and AMD was looking to 
buy ATI Technologies, a graphics processor. Kumar had 
tipped off Rajaratnam as the negotiations proceeded, and 
the Galleon Group built up a strong position in ATI, then 
sold off its holdings when the sale was publicly announced. 
Galleon reaped nearly $23 million fi*om the deal. 

In recognition of Kumar’s role, Rajaratnam called his 
friend a “hero” and promised him $1 million, court docu- 
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Pirate captain: 

Raj Rajaratnam, 
former head of the 
Galleon Group, leaves 
the courthouse in 
Manhattan during his 
trial for insider trading 
in 2011. 



In 

recognition 
of Kumar’s 
role, 

Rajaratnam 
called his 
friend a 
hero and 
promised 
him $1 
million. 



ments show. Rajaratnam said that he would put the mon- 
ey in Kumar’s account and asked for the account name. 
Not long after, Kumar sent him an e-mail that contained 
just two words: Manju Das. 

I NDIA, ALONG WITH MANY OF ITS NEIGHBORS IN 

Asia and the Middle East, offers little dignity of 
labor for its many domestic workers. Despite 
recent efforts by activists, the overwhelming 
majority are not unionized and do not enjoy basic 
wage and hour protections. Healthcare, holidays, and ben- 
efits depend entirely on the whims of employers. 

Such was the world in which Das found herself 
around 1990, when she left behind a disastrous mar- 
riage and moved from her village to the city of Calcutta 
in search of work. Pregnant and alone, she joined the 
thousands of part-time female domestics moving from 
house to house sweeping, mopping, and washing dishes, 
earning less than $1.50 a month. When her son was 4 
years old, she left him at an orphanage and increased her 
wages by working fall time. Eventually, she moved with 
a family to Mumbai and then to New Delhi, earning $43 
a month in the nation’s capital. 

Then, in 1998, a family contact introduced Das to Anil 
Kumar and his wife. The family was looking for a “good 
woman,” Das said, to accompany them abroad, cook and 
clean for them, and take care of their son, who had a vi- 
sion disability. “They tried me for six months in Delhi and 
were very happy with my work. Then they got me a visa 
and took me with them to California.” 

The move was a potentially life-changing event for 
Das, since domestic workers in her position are sometimes 
sponsored for a green card by their employers. Moreover, 
the B1 domestic-employee visa guaranteed her labor pro- 
tections that she didn’t have in India, such as the right to 
“the prevailing or minimum wage, whichever is greater,” 
along with free room and board. 

When Das arrived in California, she found herself 
looking after a capacious home in Saratoga, one of the 
state’s most expensive suburbs. “I worked all the time,” she 
recalled: from as early as 7 am, when she started preparing 
breakfast, until she finally went to bed, anywhere from 9 
to 11 PM. With a few hours to herself in the middle of this 
routine, her workdays could stretch fi*om 10 to 13 hours. 

“I cleaned the house, I cooked Indian food, I washed 
their clothes,” she said. The family had two cars, and she 
washed those, too. When Sunday finally rolled around, 
she was not required to work but spent the day around the 
house all the same. “I had no one to spend time with,” she 
said. “My son was in India.” 

Six years into Das’s stay, the Kumars’ son went away 
to college. When asked if her workload decreased after 
he left, she said: “Yes, there was less laundry to do. And I 
didn’t have to prepare snacks when he came [home] from 



2003/04: 
Rajaratnam begins 
paying Kumar. 



2004: Kumar 
begins sharing 
information about 
McKinsey ciients 
with Rajaratnam. 



Late 2005 
to 2006: Kumar 
teiis Rajaratnam 
about AMD’s pians 
to acquire ATi 
Technoiogies before 
the information is 
made pubiic. 



2006: AMD 
announces its 
acquisition of ATi; 
Rajaratnam’s 
ciients earn 
neariy $23 miiiion. 



End of 2006: 
Rajaratnam teiis 
Kumar he’s giving 
him a $1 miiiion 
bonus for the 
AMD tip. 



On or about December 13, 2007: The SEC 

2006: Rajaratnam asks for the begins investigating 
name on the Galieon account the Gaiieon Group, 
so that he can transfer the bonus. 

Kumar repiies with an e-maii 
containing two words: 

“Manju Das.” 




The money 
had been 
funneied 
through a 
compiex set 
of “round- 
trip wire 
transfers.” 



Cooperating witness: 

Anil Kumar leaves 
the federal district 
courthouse in 
Manhattan. 



Kumar did not pay any state or federal taxes on it while 
the scheme was up and running. (He has since filed cor- 
rected tax returns, according to the prosecution.) 

With the Das account in place, the money flowed for 
several years in a predictable circuit that began with it be- 
ing wired from Galleon to a Swiss bank account attached 
to Pecos Trading, a shell company in Geneva, after which 
it was routed back through another series of transfers to 
a Galleon account in Das’s name. Then, in 2008, Kumar 
transferred the holdings in the Das account to an entity 
called Ambit in the Marshall Islands. At the time, the US 
Securities and Exchange Commission was investigating 
Galleon for possible insider trading, and the move may 
have been intended to add another layer of protection 
to the scheme: In his testimony, Kumar said that it was 
Rajaratnam who asked him to “shift from Manju Das to 
another entity.” 

This switch presented a challenge for Kumar, and the 
way he maneuvered around it reveals much about the way 
he used Das’s identity. In order to transfer the funds, the 
Morgan Stanley Fund Services (MSFS) in Dublin, Gal- 
leon’s financial agent, required a notarized passport and 
two proofs of address, such as utility bills or bank state- 
ments, for a period of 10 years. The problem was that 
these proofs of address needed to show Das living in In- 
dia, but she was in California with the Kumars. 

So, as his testimony indicated, Kumar set about man- 
ufacturing the necessary paperwork. In August 2008, he 
wrote to his assistant in New Delhi, requesting him to 
locate a notary who would “easily and conveniently sign 
letters/copies/affidavit[s], et cetera.” An affidavit was then 
typed up in which Das “solemnly affirm [ed]” that she re- 



school.” A few years later, Kumar was transferred to New 
York City, and the house was empty for long stretches 
each month, although Das said she was still responsible 
for cleaning and taking care it. 

In exchange for all this labor, the Kumars provided 
her with free room and board, and, when she first ar- 
rived, they bumped her salary from 2,000 to 8,000 rupees 
a month — bringing her salary to roughly $2,200 a year — 
Das told me. The salary, as described by Das, was far be- 
low minimum wage, but this didn’t bother Das at first, 
since she did not realize that she was being underpaid. She 
learned about minimum wages only later, she said, from 
an acquaintance — but when she asked Kumar for a raise, 
“he told me the minimum wage didn’t apply to me, since 
I lived with them and ate their food and they took me to 
India once a year.” Instead, the family increased her salary 
by 25,000 rupees (roughly $500) every year. Das claimed. 

By the end of her 10-year stint in the United States, 
Das told me, she was earning four lakhs (400,000 rupees) 
a year, an amount that comes out to roughly $8,500. She 
longed to be reunited with her son, but she also wanted to 
earn enough money before returning to secure his finan- 
cial future by building him a home and a business. Then, 
in early November 2009, something peculiar happened: 
Her employer was arrested. A few weeks later. Das was 
abruptly sent back to India, never to return again. 



F or a few days in march 2011 , the name 
of Manju Das, a lowly housemaid from India, 
mingled with those of such high-powered 
executives as Floyd Blankfein and Robert 
Moffatt. It echoed through Courtroom 17B 
thanks to an intriguing revelation: The money 
that Kumar was receiving from Rajaratnam 
had been funneied through, in the prosecu- 
tion’s words, a series of “complicated round-trip 
wire transfers” before ending up in a Galleon 
account. The name on that account was “Manju 
Das.” 

This elaborate scheme most likely started 
taking shape in 2003 or 2004, court documents 
show, around the time that Rajaratnam began 
issuing quarterly payments of approximately 
$125,000 to Kumar — a sum that expanded or 
contracted, Kumar testified, based on the value 
of the information he supplied. Both the pros- 
ecution and Kumar argued that the idea for the 
complex money relay had come from Rajarat- 
nam, and that Kumar had set it in motion only at 
his friend’s insistence; the defense argued that the 
scheme had originated with Kumar. The result, 
in either case, was that the illegal money Rajarat- 
nam paid to Kumar was well hidden, both fi*om 
McKinsey and from the US government, and 
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sided at the address of Kumar’s in-laws, in the upscale Delhi neighborhood Vas- 
ant Vihar, and had been residing there for 10 years. (Under cross-examination, 
Kumar acknowledged that the affidavit was false, but suggested that the blame 
really belonged with Das, saying: “Yes. She falsely stated that was her address.... 
She knew she was returning [to India] next [year], so she thought it was fine.”) 
For a second proof of address, Kumar obtained a letter from his in-laws’ 
family doctor attesting to Das’s supposed residence at that address and stating 
that she had been under his medical care for the last 10 years. (When pressed 
by the defense to confirm that he had manufactured the letter, Kumar once 
again parsed the explanation: While the address was false. Das had been un- 
der the doctor’s care, he said.) Kumar also provided MSFS with a W-8 form — 
an Internal Revenue Service form for nonresident aliens — that showed her 
living in India, not California, court documents show. 

Despite these efforts, the documents failed to meet the requirements of Ire- 
land’s anti-money-laundering regulations. So Kumar turned for proof of Das’s 
Indian “residence” to an HSBC bank account in Bangalore that he had opened 
in Das’s name and assigned a New 
Delhi address. He then requested a 
letter from HSBC confirming the 
existence of the account. But an in- 
convenient detail emerged in the let- 
ter: Though he needed an account 
that had existed for at least 10 years, 
the letter stated that Das’s account 
had been opened on October 20, 

2008. Kumar fired off an e-mail to 
the bank: “Please. . .resend a new let- 
ter with the words ‘fi-om 20 October’ 
deleted. Need this asap, please.” 

This time, the documentation 

worked. The transfer to Ambit took . 

place, and all might have continued on smoothly but for subsaipTo^rf 
one nettlesome event: One year later, in October 2009, agreement for the 
Rajaratnam and Kumar were both arrested — Rajaratnam Galleon Group’s 

for leading a sprawling insider-trading ring and Kumar Buccaneer’s fund, 
for supplying information. Within weeks, he had bun- oas’s^narT^^ 
died the woman whose name had been worth so much to 
him — and who might have served as a valuable witness in 
any legal case against him — off to India. 



I N THE SUMMER OE 2011, I WENT LOOKING EOR 

Manju Das. Poring over a photocopy of a visa 
application that had been entered into the trial 
as an exhibit, I made a list of possible villages in 
the vicinity of the post office and district that 
were listed on the form. 

My interest in Das’s story had long roots. Roughly 20 
years earlier, I had directed the film When Mother Comes 
Home for Christmas, which followed the life of a migrant 
worker from Sri Lanka who works in Southern Europe 
taking care of the children of others while her own son and 
daughter grow up in orphanages. In the years since, I had 
maintained a powerful interest in the link between global- 
ization and domestic work. Now I was curious to find out 
how a poor woman from India, who had traveled across 
the globe to take care of another family, had ended up with 
investor subscriptions in a leading hedge fund. Had she 
known? Had she been part of the scam all along? 

I began my search at the post office. But after an un- 
successful inquiry, my translator and I decided to stop at 
village marketplaces along the highway and ask at shops 



I weighed 
how much 
to tell Das 
and began 
explaining 
that her 
employer 
had made 
money in 
ways he 
shouldn’t 
have. 
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whether a Manju Das who had spent many years abroad 
lived in the vicinity. We cast about without much luck 
until, some two hours into our search, there was a break- 
through: A woman said there was a Manju Das in the ad- 
joining village, who had returned from America a couple 
of years ago. We could find her easily, she said, as her son 
operated his own hotel. 

We drove through the village marketplace and arrived 
at a bilious green structure, four floors high, towering 
above everything else. I assumed that this was the hotel 
I’d been directed to. Not bad, I thought to myself. Das 
was doing OK compared to everyone else around her. 

The building, however, turned out to be a marriage 
hall, not a hotel. The caretaker said that Das’s son’s hotel 
was the one next door. There was no other building that 
I recalled seeing, but when he pointed it out, I realized 
with shock that the “hotel” was actually a roadside dhaha, 
or stall, with an open fireplace and a handful of tables. 
The stall occupied the ground floor of an unfinished 
structure. Above it, concrete beams stood naked, without 
walls or plaster, supporting an unfinished roof. 

When I asked for Manju Das, the plump young man 
who stood cooking at the fireplace said his mother was 
not home, but that we were welcome to sit and wait for 
her. One long, slow hour later. Das arrived, accompanied 
by her pregnant daughter-in-law. She looked to be in her 
mid- 5 Os and had a proud, straight-backed manner that 
made her appear taller than she was. As I rose to intro- 
duce myself. Das asked if I was a relative of Kumar’s wife. 
“You look like her,” she added when I shook my head. 

She wanted to know why I was there, so I explained that 
I was a filmmaker with a keen interest in the stories of do- 
mestic workers who had been abroad. Das was nonplussed. 
“But how did you hear of me?” she asked. “Has Anil Ku- 
mar sent you?” I assured her that he hadn’t. I mentioned 
the Rajaratnam trial, but it was immediately apparent that 
she had no idea what I was talking about. 

Disconcerted by the crowd that had gathered around 
the unusual spectacle of a car stopping by her son’s dhaha, 
Das got up and led me through a doorway at the back of 
the stall, into an adjoining bedroom. We sat down on 
her bed. “Now tell me — ^what trial?” she asked. She re- 
fused to believe that her name had appeared in a New 
York courtroom or in the national press. “Show me my 
name,” she said, “and I’ll believe you.” 

I opened up my laptop and randomly pulled up a 
PDF of an article with the headline Raj Made Me Use 
My Sick Child’s Housekeeper to Hide the Money He 
Made Me Take. Das squinted at the screen, instantly riv- 
eted by the photograph of her ex-employer. A moment 
later she said, “I can’t read. I’m not pari-likhi [literate] 
like you. What have they written about him?” 

I weighed how much to tell Das and began carefully, 
explaining that her employer had made money in ways he 
shouldn’t have. “He gave information about companies he 
worked for to his friend Rajaratnam, and his friend made 
money from that information in ways that are illegal.” 

Das looked lost. “What does it have to do with me?” 
she wanted to know. I explained that Kumar hadn’t want- 
ed the government or his company to know about the 
payments. “He didn’t want to pay taxes on it,” I said, “so 
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he put it in your name.” 

Das slowly stiffened then flatly denied it. It isn’t true, 
she said. “Every single rupee I have, I worked for. You can 
check my account. And what I have is gone, finished. I put 
my last rupee into building this. You see this?” She pointed 
toward the unfinished upstairs. “When he sent me hack, he 
said, ‘Go home and huild your house, Manju. I will send 
you two years’ salary as severance.’ So I came hack and 
started building. ... But he never sent me the money.” 

O VER THE NEXT EEW YEARS, I VISITED DAS 

several times, during which the details of 
her life slid into focus. She told of the pleas- 
ant parts of her time in America — of the 
house on the hill where the family lived, in 
a place she describes as the most beautiful in the world. 
And she told of the bruising experiences as well, such as 
the time she tripped while running to warm up a muffin 
for Kumar’s son and ended up severely injuring her hip. 
The fall left her in terrible discomfort, she said, surviv- 
ing on nothing but painkillers until the Kumars sent her 
all the way to Calcutta for surgery. The reason, she said, 
was that she had no health insurance. Besides, who would 
have nursed her in California? 

Still, Das never complained to me about her treatment. 
The family was good to her, she said: They let her eat as 
much as she wanted. Her only lament was the 
severance money that Kumar had promised 
her and never sent, she said — a sum that would 
have amounted to 800,000 rupees, or roughly 
$17,000 in 2009 dollars. “I called him again and 
again,” Das said. “They never picked up the 
phone. Each time it went to their machine, and 
it cost me 50 rupees.” 

Then, one day, she did reach him. “I asked 
him about the money he promised me,” Das 
said. “He said, ‘I have given you all your money; 
there is no more money to give you.’ I told him 
I would complain to the embassy. After that, a 
man came to see me. He saw the unfinished up- 
stairs, took some photos and offered me two lakhs [approx- 
imately $4,400 in 2010]. I told him I am not a beggar. He 
should pay me what he promised, or I want nothing at all.” 
Das has insisted on this claim in multiple conversations, 
most recently in a phone call just days before this article 
went to press. She has also been consistent in her claim 
that her salary was four lakhs a year at its height, with ad- 
ditional money from the cash gifts she received from the 
Kumars’ relatives and friends when they came to visit. 

Kumar did not respond to requests for comment, but 
a representative for him did provide a series of documents 
purporting to show that Das had received fair compensa- 
tion during her years in California, as well as gifts after, and 
was not owed any more money, despite her claims. 
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The first of these documents was a pair of bank state- 
ments from an HSBC account in Bangalore in Das’s name. 
The statements, offered as proof of her salary for 2009, 
showed that a total of 14,000,00 rupees, or $29,000, had 
been deposited that year. (Nothing was provided for the 
previous years.) The problem is that the HSBC account 
is disputed: It appears to be the same account, discussed 
during the trial, that Kumar used to provide a false proof 
of address for Das so that he could finesse the Ambit trans- 
fer. As Kumar testified when questioned about this HSBC 
account, he opened it “in part” because MSES would not 
accept the other documents he offered — affidavit, doctor’s 
letter, W-8 form — as proof of Das’s address. He further 
acknowledged under oath that he’d asked HSBC to alter 
the letter confirming the account’s opening. The matter of 
whether the account had also played a legitimate role — as 
a place to deposit Das’s wages — ^was never discussed. Das 
has consistently said that she never knew of the existence 
of this account, located nearly 2,000 kilometers from her 
home, and never operated. “Why would I have an account 
in Bangalore? I have never been to Bangalore,” she said. 

There’s another wrinkle to the claim that Das received 
fair or ample compensation, and that is the contents of 
her own Indian Overseas Bank (lOB) passbook, which 
she shared with me. Between 2003 and 2009, a total of 
33,93,218 rupees, or $75,241, entered the lOB account, 
reflecting a combination of salary, tips, and 
money for her hip surgery (for which the Ku- 
mars paid). Das said. The deposits are confus- 
ing, coming in fits and starts, with the account 
showing remittances of only $2,111 in 2007, 
for instance, and then a large deposit of $36,63 3 
arriving in 2009. (Das explained the lump de- 
posit as back pay that accumulated during years 
when she gave her money to Kumar’s wife to 
safeguard.) But what does seem clear, after re- 
viewing the numbers, is that it would have been 
difficult for Das to have reached the minimum 
wage under the best of circumstances — if she 
worked 40 hours a week — and impossible if she 
worked more, as she claimed. 

As to the matter of additional payments, the documents 
provided by Kumar’s representative do indicate that half 
a dozen deposits were made into Das’s lOB account in 
the months after her departure, totalling around $4,000. 
These deposits may be back pay, gifts, or some combina- 
tion — it’s not entirely clear from the available information. 

But there is another document, sent by Kumar’s repre- 
sentative, that’s arguably more revealing — a scanned copy 
of a letter dated November 30, 2009. This document, 
labeled “final settlement acknowledgment,” is a piece of 
lined notepaper with a message written in what appears to 
be ballpoint pen, with no indication that a lawyer, notary, 
or other witness had been present. Written in English, in 



fit I cannot 
read or 
write. I 
never knew 
what I was 
signing. 
When they 
toid me 
to sign, i 
signed. 9 9 

—Manju Das 




Hard times: Six years 
later, Das struggles 
to make ends meet 
in her village in West 
Bengal. 



July 2012: 
Kumar is 
sentenced to 
two years’ 
probation. 



2013: Hard 
times force 
Das and her son 
to close their 
small food stall. 



2015: Das 
continues to 
struggle, relying 
on her nephew to 
provide her two 
meals a day. 



cursive, the letter states: “I Manju Das confirm that I have 
received all my salaries/dues/baggage wages in the full and 
final settlement for the duration of my employment with 
Mr/Ms Anil Kumar. Signed Manju Das.” The signature, 
unlike the text of the note, is printed in the hlocky capital 
letters of someone unaccustomed to writing. 

Did Das know what she was signing? Did the person 
who penned the note translate its contents into Hindi so 
she could understand? It’s certainly possible, although 
Das has said several times that she signed many docu- 
ments at her employers’ request without knowing exactly 
what she was putting her name to. “They made me sign 
so many forms,” Das told me shortly before this article 
went to press. “I cannot read or write. I never knew what 
I was signing. When they told me to sign, I signed.” 

As I examined the note, my mind flipped back through 
all the documents I had seen with Das’s name printed 
across the signature line: the Galleon subscription agree- 
ment that opened the gates to Rajaratnam’s scheme; the 
document authorizing Kumar to operate the Galleon 
account on Das’s behalf; the W-8 tax form; and more. 
All of these official forms had allowed her employer to 
make so much illicit money off her name. And now here, 
on this piece of paper, in what looked so clearly like her 
true hand, was Das’s signature again, this time used to 
sign away her claim to future compensation, including 
the paltry severance with which she had hoped to fin- 
ish the construction of her son’s “hotel” and give him a 
good life. 

O N JULY 19, 2012, ANIL KUMAR WALKED OUT 

of the federal district courthouse in 
Manhattan a free man. One photograph 
shows him dressed in a dark suit and tie, 
his face lifted, his eyes crinkled, laughing. 
In exchange for his cooperation with prosecu- 
tors, he got away without a prison term: just two 
years of probation and a fine of $25,000. He also 
forfeited $2.26 million, the amount calculated as 
his illicit gains. 

Before Kumar’s sentencing, his lawyers sub- 
mitted a memorandum to Judge Denny Chin, 
pleading for leniency and pointing to his “exem- 
plary life” apart from his involvement with Ra- 
jaratnam. Kumar has been making amends, they 
said, by performing “life-transforming charitable 
work for countless people in need.” Chin ruled 
that Kumar’s crime was “aberrational” conduct 
in an otherwise spotless career. 

Today, Kumar is free to travel and conduct 
business internationally His Linkedin profile 
describes him as a “Thinker. Teacher. Doer.” 

It also boasts of his past experience as a senior 
partner at McKinsey, where he founded the 



company’s consulting practices in Internet businesses, “intrapreneurship,” 
and outsourcing. 

Raj Rajaratnam, Kumar’s old friend, didn’t fare as well. He was convicted 
on all 14 counts of securities fraud and conspiracy and sentenced to 1 1 years 
in prison — at the time, the longest prison term for insider trading. The sen- 
tencing judge, Richard Holwell, didn’t order him to pay restitution, however, 
because “there are no individual identifiable victims under the statute.” 

And what about Manju Das? Today, she continues to struggle in her village 
in West Bengal. She has no money in her bank account, she told me, other than 
the $20 required to keep it open, and she can no longer work at her nephew’s 
food stall, because the hip injury she sustained while working for the Kumars 
prevents her from sitting or standing for long periods. Instead, she relies on the 
two meals a day that her nephew brings her, while her son provides for the fam- 
ily by driving a secondhand electric three-wheeler as a taxi. 

I’ve offered several times to get Das a pro bono lawyer in New York, to help 
her figure out what’s rightfiilly hers. But she’s declined each time, insisting that 
she has no interest in lawyers or lawsuits. “My father taught me an important 
lesson,” she said. “If someone wants to give you something, take it — it will 
bring you joy. But if someone does not want to give you 
something, don’t run after it — it will only bring trouble.” 
And so, six years after her return. Das has little to show 
for her decade in America, not even the smallest memen- 
tos. In the homes of the Sri Lankan migrant workers I 
have visited, I have often seen the souvenirs of “foreign” 
life: refrigerators, microwaves, pictures of carefully pre- 
served memories from time spent abroad. But not here, I 
remarked to Das. 

Das looked around the room, then walked across to 
the mantel and picked up a jar of Nivea cream. “This is 
from America,” she replied. 

“But you get Nivea here,” I responded. 

“I know,” she said. “But this jar is from America. 
There was no time to get anything, you see. They sent 
me away so quickly I had thought, ‘One day they will buy 
me a camera, and I will take pictures.’ If I had known I 
would be sent away, I would have bought the camera my- 
self. I could then show you the big, beautiful house where 
I worked for so many years.” After a pause, she added: 
“Will you bring me a picture, the next time you come?” 
“A picture of what?” I asked her, confused, thinking 
she wanted a picture of the house in Saratoga. “A picture 
of. . . America,” she said, looking suddenly wistful. ■ 
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Rock Hill, South Carolina 

P ICTURESQUE WINTHROP UNIVERSITY BUZZED WITH PRIDE AND 

energy on the first weekend in November, when the “First in the 
South Democratic Candidates Forum,” moderated by MSNBC’s 
Rachel Maddow, came to campus. State Representative Gilda Cobb- 
Hunter buzzed too, but with a different kind of dynamism. The 
veteran Orangeburg Democrat, who is staying neutral in the primary, was 
working to redirect the spotlight from the Hillary Clinton-Bernie Sanders- 
Martin O’Malley show and shine it on a town hall she had convened on “the 
New South,” a term she uses with a little bit of irony. 

Cobb-Hunter was a leader in the long fight to remove the Confederate flag 
fi*om State Capitol grounds, and it was only after the massacre of nine mem- 
bers of Mother Emanuel AME Church by a white supremacist in Charleston 
last June that she succeeded. She’s proud of this accomplishment, but focused 
on the work yet to be done. “Yes, the flag finally came down. But we haven’t 
done anything about the flag agenda,” she tells me, refer- 
ring to the conditions that keep too many African Ameri- 
cans in poverty; that let a school “safety officer” in nearby 
Spring Valley throw a young black girl across a classroom 
for being “disruptive”; that led a miserable young white 
man to walk into a church and murder nine black Chris- 
tians who’d welcomed him to pray. 

“Em focused less on the election than on the elec- 
torate,” Cobb-Hunter says. In a sharp purple suit, the 
popular legislator is easy to spot; our interview was in- 
terrupted by friends and admirers coming by to whisper 
in her ear or just give her a hug. The town hall she put 
together included experts from across the South dis- 
cussing social justice, climate change, immigration, and 
LGBT equality, among other subjects, and it took me 
a while to realize that they were there not to see the 
presidential candidates, but because Cobb-Hunter had 
asked them to come speak. 

That included the Rev. William Barber, president of 
the North Carolina NAACP and leader of the national- 
ly influential Moral Mondays movement, who anchored 
the first panel. Echoing Cobb-Hunter, Barber describes 
himself as “radically independent at this point.” “The 
NAACP doesn’t endorse candidates; we endorse ideas 
and values,” he says. “What I do know is, the masses of 
people in movements better make sure that we push to 
have a grown-up conversation about race and class in 
this election, not just a sidebar.” 

Thanks in part to activists from the Black Lives Matter 
movement, that conversation is happening — frequently 
and with urgency — on the campaign trail. Democratic 
candidates have been repeatedly forced to answer ques- 
tions about racial disparities in everything from housing 
to criminal justice to education. Whether or not their an- 
swers are satisfying to movement activists is very much 
unsettled. So too is the complex and fluid dynamic be- 
tween long-term movement building and short-term 
electoral campaigns. 

What is clear is that, in order to win the White House 
and make inroads into the Republican majorities in Con- 
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gress, the Democratic Party will need black voters to turn 
out in high numbers — and they’ll need black women in 
particular. In 2012, black women voted at a higher rate 
than any other group, and they went 96 percent for Presi- 
dent Obama. They are becoming, for Democrats, what 
white evangelical men are for Republicans: the corner- 
stone of the party’s base. 

But whereas Republicans have long catered to their 
base. Democrats have too often taken black women voters 
for granted — or spoken to them only in last-minute ap- 
peals instead of sustained voter outreach and education. 
“It’s always GOTV [get out the vote] with our community 
at the end,” Cobb-Hunter says. “But if you invest in reach- 
ing voters, bringing them along, you don’t need as much 
GOTV — they get out, because they know it matters.” 
Both the Sanders and Clinton campaigns are making 
efforts in this regard (O’Malley’s operation has a much 
smaller footprint in the state), and Clinton in particular 
seems to be courting black women to her side. How well 
she connects with them will obviously shape the prima- 
ry results. And if Clinton ends up as the party’s nominee, 
she won’t just need black women to cast a ballot for her 
next year; she’ll need them to form a core of her volun- 
teer army. She’ll need, in other words, the enthusiastic 
support of leaders like Cobb-Hunter. 

T here may be no better place than south 
Carolina to take the temperature of African- 
American Democrats in advance of the 2016 
presidential race. The state was the epicen- 
ter of Clinton’s 2008 implosion. Seven years 
later, it’s seen as a firewall of sorts — the place where 
Clinton’s strong black support is expected to reveal the 
demographic holes in the coalition behind Sanders, 
which is still overwhelmingly white. That’s quite a flip 
to the script. 

Not only did South Carolina go overwhelmingly for 
Senator Barack Obama in 2008 — he won 78 percent of 
the black vote and a quarter of the white vote, as well 
as a majority of whites under 30 — it was also where, for 
many people, the Clinton campaign’s racially charged 
politicking crossed a line. Hours after Obama swept to 
victory. Bill Clinton sought to diminish that achieve- 
ment by noting that the Rev. Jesse Jackson had won the 
state twice too. Of course. South Carolina was a largely 
ignored caucus state back in the 1980s, but that changed 
with the prestigious “first in the South” primary engi- 
neered by Representative Jim Clyburn as a counterbal- 
ance to the influence of “first in the nation” white states 
like Iowa and New Hampshire. That’s the landmark 
contest Obama won. After Clinton’s condescending 
comparison, Jake Tapper quipped on ABC: “Boy, I can’t 
understand why anyone would think the Clintons are 
running a race-baiting campaign to paint Obama as ‘the 
black candidate.’” 
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African-American voters recoiled at the slap from a 
man they once loyally supported. The next day Caro- 
line Kennedy, whose father is still a hero to older Af- 
rican Americans, endorsed Ohama in the pages of The 
New York Times. A month later. Representative John 
Lewis, a Selma hero and Clinton loyalist, switched his 
allegiance to Ohama. Clinton’s support among African- 
American voters steadily declined, and her campaign 
never recovered. 

“I think Bill Clinton did not realize the pent-up 
emotions that were present in the hlack community 
[on hehalf of Ohama],” Clyhurn says now, rather mag- 
nanimously in my opinion. Seven years later, the veteran 
Democrat from the Gullah low country, who is staying 
neutral at least through the South Carolina primary, says 
he believes that hlack South Carolinians have forgiven 
the former president and will hack Hillary Clinton. 
“She’s doing extremely well with the faith community, 
hy the way,” he tells me. Cohh-Hunter agrees: “I think 
the bitterness has subsided for voters here,” she says. 

Beyond South Carolina, Clinton may find more resis- 
tance — especially among black women. “They are more 
likely to tell me, spontaneously, that they haven’t gotten 
over 2008 than black men are,” says MSNBC’s Joy Reid, 
author of Fracture: Barack Ohama, the Clintons, and the 
Racial Divide. “But they are also the most likely to carry 
her over the finish line next year.” 

“I expect black women will settle into 
the Clinton camp,” says Glynda Carr, co- 
founder of Higher Heights for America, 
which focuses on building leadership among 
African-American women. When I note 
that “settling” isn’t the same as surging to 
support her, Carr replies diplomatically, “I 
think she still needs to do some relationship- 
building. ... She had black women in her cor- 
ner in 2008, but then she lost a lot of them. 

And then the president really invested in this 
voter bloc. She needs to do the same.” Carr 
doesn’t think Clinton is there quite yet. 
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W HEN I TRAVELED THE STATE IN EARLY NOVEM- 

ber, most of the dozens of black voters I spoke 
with were avid Clinton fans. That matches 
the polls: Clinton is ahead of Sanders 72 
to 18 percent in the state, and she’s leading 
86 to 11 percent among black voters. On the issues, 
Clinton is reasonably strong. Her bold early stands on 
voting rights, criminal-justice issues, and immigration 
reform demonstrated that she’s aiming to reassemble 
the Obama coalition, not the Bill Clinton coalition, 
which sought to bring white working-class voters back 
to the Democratic Party. Moreover, the former Arkansas 
resident. Children’s Defense Fund chair, and New York 
senator is fluent in the concerns of the black community 
and culturally comfortable within it. 

That’s a contrast with Sanders, who is beginning to as- 
semble an impressive African-American leadership group 
in South Carolina that includes state Representatives 
Terry Alexander and Wendell Gilliard. Nationally, Sand- 
ers has also picked up the support of former Ohio state 
Senator Nina Turner, an African-American progressive 
admired by the multiracial left. 

The Vermont senator is trying hard — and may be bet- 
ter than Clinton on some issues like the death penalty, 
which Clinton still supports in “very limited and rare” 
cases — but he doesn’t always connect. One morning 
at Winthrop, I watched him give a speech emphasizing 
inclusivity to a racially mixed group of South Carolina 
Democratic women. It was heartfelt but heavy on statis- 
tics: 40 percent of black children live in poverty; 80 per- 
cent of young people didn’t vote in 2014; rising numbers 
of senior women are living in poverty. 

At one point, when Sanders wondered out loud why 
he gets so much support from young voters, a fired-up 
black female supporter shouted admiringly: “You’re like 
a grandpa! You’re like a grandpa!” The crowd laughed 
and clapped, but Sanders didn’t reply. She stepped it up. 
“Be my grandpa!” Sanders just went on with his speech. 
He doesn’t do call-and-response, at least not yet. At the 
end, he got warm but not overwhelming applause. 

Clinton knows how to connect better. At the “First in 
the South” forum, she came onstage and made a beeline 
for the first row of the audience to shake some hands 
before the one-on-one conversation began. Almost 
immediately, she defended the president: “I feel very 
strongly that President Obama doesn’t get the credit 
he deserves for the great job he’s done, and I want to 
build on the progress that he’s made,” she said 
to applause. Elsewhere, the former secretary of 
state has said pointedly that she’s not running 
for Obama’s third term — but not here. 

When Maddow brought up the young black 
girl thrown from her desk by a South Carolina 
police officer last month and asked whether 
cops belong in classrooms, Clinton pivoted to 
a discussion of her meetings with mothers who 
have lost their children to violence, working in 
Trayvon Martin’s mother, Sybrina Fulton. She 
went on to decry the police killings of Walter 
Scott in South Carolina and Eric Garner in 
New York. Former state representative Ba- 
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kari Sellers, an avid Obama supporter in 2008 who’s in Clinton’s 
camp this time around, leaned over to me and whispered: “That’s 
why she’s at 70 percent in South Carolina.” In the end, Clinton 
backed having police in classrooms in extreme situations. But 
I’m not sure anyone remembers that. 

The next day, at historically black Claflin University, to an au- 
dience heavy on well-dressed professionals, Clinton pledged to be 
“the small-business president” who would support “women- and 
minority-owned businesses.” She promised to undo the Obama 
administration’s student-loan policies, which hurt historically 
black colleges like Claflin by tightening credit requirements for 
parents. And she touted Clyburn’s “10-20-30” antipoverty plan, 
in which 10 percent of federal discretionary funds are directed to- 
ward communities where 20 percent of the population has lived in 
poverty for more than 30 years — a plan she had notably endorsed 
earlier in the week in an op-ed for Ebony magazine. 

When the event’s moderator, CNN’s Roland Martin — a 
charter-school backer who sits on the board of Michelle Rhee’s 
StudentsFirst — asked about the issue, Clinton acknowledged her 
previous support for charters. But she also raised a complaint: 
“Most charter schools, they don’t take the hardest-to-teach 
kids — or if they do, they don’t keep them. And so the public 
schools are often in a no-win situation, because they do, thank- 
fully, take everybody, and then they don’t get the resources or 
the help and support that they need to be able to take care of 
every child’s education.” To fervent applause, she called out the 
state’s tragic “Corridor of Shame,” the rural stretch along In- 
terstate 95 where black students are condemned to dilapidated 
public schools. 

In the end, Clinton got a standing ovation, and that was before 
she gamely tried to do the dance known as “the Wobble” — “tried” 
is the operative word — onstage with Martin after the event. 

B ut even at claelin, i could see signs that Clinton’s 
support among black women isn’t as broad and as deep 
as it could be. The venue was small and packed with 
older black women, some carrying copies of Clinton’s 
books for her to sign. I met three young college women 
who were enthusiastic Clinton supporters, but they were disap- 
pointed that only 50 of the 300 tickets were reserved for Claflin 
students. “I think young women are fired up — ^we’re fired 
up! — but I wish more could have been exposed,” senior Kristin 
Paquette told me. “We have a big gym. This could have been so 
much bigger.” 

There’s a common feeling that Clinton hasn’t reached deep 
enough into these communities to develop personal relation- 
ships, especially with women who “might watch Empire instead 
of a Democratic debate,” as Cobb-Hunter aide Terris Riley put it. 
The Clinton campaign’s preference for smaller, tightly controlled 
settings has a downside. In the end, the issues-packed town hall 
got very little media coverage. Meanwhile, literally next door, his- 
torically black South Carolina State was playing North Carolina 
State in a football game before a large crowd. “I don’t know why 
she didn’t go over there,” Sellers observes. “Even if she just pulled 
up on the track and waved to people, it would have been huge.” 
Glynda Carr says she’s hearing that while Clinton is way ahead 
of the other Democratic candidates “in rolling out a campaign 
there,” she hasn’t yet invested enough in local women leaders. 
“I’m hearing she needs more boots on the ground, more social 
media — black women are very active on social media — and she 
needs to get beyond sound bites to have real conversations about 
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policy. Women want to have a conversation.” Cobb- 
Hunter says she doesn’t see enough black women on the 
South Carolina Clinton team. “It’s mainly men, and I’ve 
told them that,” she remarks. 

Clinton is also dealing with a crosscurrent in the black 
community that she probably can’t change or even much 
influence: a desire to focus on movement building, not elec- 
tions. “I don’t see [Clinton] as a movement leader,” Barber 
says. “The question is: Does she tap into the movement 
enough? I’m real cautious about political leaders leading 
movements. I think we have to start state by state, building 
an indigenous pro-justice fusion coalition from the bottom 
up. It doesn’t have an election strategy, but a strategy for 
social change that will have an election impact.” 

The Rev. Raphael Warnock is the pastor of the Eb- 
enezer Baptist Church in Atlanta, where Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr. once served. Warnock also spoke at the 
“New South” event, and he agrees with Barber. But he 
adds that Clinton is navigating the unpredictable currents 
of movement politics reasonably well so far. Warnock was 
with her in Atlanta in late October, when Clinton laid out 
her criminal-justice reform platform and was interrupted 
by Black Lives Matter protesters. “I have to say, I thought 
she handled it very well,” Warnock notes. “As they have 
challenged her, she has gotten stronger and clearer on the 
issues. And I think that’s the point: Movements have to 
have an independent strategy in order to give our politi- 
cal friends the cover to do what’s necessary.” 

“Cover — and courage,” Barber interjects. “Progres- 
sives missed Dr. King’s profound instruction in 1963: Go 
back to Mississippi. Go back to your states. Build your 
state up. Because your voting laws are going to be con- 
trolled by your state. Education policy? The state. We 
started investing in messiah candidates. And even when 
they win, we lose all the infrastructure. I don’t know that 
Bernie or Hillary or anybody can do what’s needed. But 
we better have a movement to the ballot box, because 
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everything we’re concerned about has some 
connection to voting.” 

In at least one way, it’s to Clinton’s advantage 
that she’s following Barack Obama, who was in- 
deed considered a “messiah candidate.” While 
there remains an enormous amount of pride in 
our first black president, and a belief that history 
will ultimately judge him as a transformational 
leader, there is also a sense that the “movement” 
that his campaign seemed to represent withered 
on Election Day. Clinton is facing a different set 
of expectations. Although no one is looking for 
her to be their messiah or lead their movement, 
many are expecting her campaign to contrib- 
ute to movement-building in a more enduring 
way. “One thing that’s encouraging to me about 
Hillary Clinton,” Cobb-Hunter says, “is that 
she’s talking about building a bench and build- 
ing the party. I really appreciate that.” 



T he pundit class likes to joke about 
the way that Mitt Romney supporters 
believed their man would win, right 
up to Election Day. Remember the 
movement to “unskew” the polls? And 
who among us hasn’t had a good laugh over Karl Rove’s 
insisting on camera that Eox News had wrongly called 
Ohio, and the presidency, for Obama? But the Romney 
folks weren’t merely delusional (though that played a 
role); there was something they just didn’t understand. 
Many pollsters, even some affiliated with Democrats, 
simply didn’t have models that were prepared for turn- 
out among African-American women voters to increase 
in 2012 from 2008. Eor the first time in American his- 
tory, despite new and old barriers to ballot access, black 
turnout was higher than white turnout, and turnout 
among black women was highest of all. 

Is that level of support possible again in 2016 without 
a black candidate heading the ticket? Reid scoffs at the 
notion that it’s not. “Black voters are pragmatic. Symbol- 
ism has never worked.” She reminds me that Obama only 
won over the black vote once he won Iowa and showed 
he could get significant support from whites. “The Clin- 
ton campaign has to convince black women, first, she can 
win, and that she’s going to make a specific push on the 
policies they care about.” 

The Clinton campaign knows it can’t take that for 
granted. Indeed, the alternative, Bakari Sellars points 
out, is depressing. “I mean, she’s going to win the South 
Carolina primary. She’s going to win the black vote over- 
whelmingly next November. But even if she gets 90 per- 
cent — 90 percent of low turnout isn’t enough.” 

But Glynda Carr sees a growing realization among 
black women that “we have the power to decide elec- 
tions.” Clinton has “a real opportunity,” she says, “be- 
cause black women are interested in being engaged in 
the political process like never before. They know they 
matter.” Eor that reason, she adds, “black women are the 
key” to a high turnout: “We know that when you fire up 
a black woman to vote, she’ll be firing up her family and 
firing up ■ 
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[“Vagrancy in the Park,” 

Nov. 2] and Marilynne Rob- 
inson [“Humanism,” Nov. 9], 
both of which are majestic in 
scope and penetrating in de- 
tail, addressing their readers’ 
intelligence in ways that go 
well beyond the immediate 
moment. Thank you. 

Jim Schley 

SOUTH STRAFFORD, VT. 

One Side of the Story 

The merits of an international 
protection force aside (I be- 
lieve it would be doomed to 
failure, given the number of 
opposing forces and players in 
an already overcrowded area), 
“Palestine Besieged” [Nov. 9] 
is a deplorably one-sided ve- 
hicle to make the case. 

The article is the mirror 
image of what one has come to 
expect from Commentary and 
similar publications. Palestin- 
ians, it seems to argue, have 
done no wrong, while Israel 
and its supporters (e.g., AIPAC) 
have done nothing right. 

The authors, to take but 
one example, point to UN Se- 
curity Council Resolution 242 
calling for the “inadmissibility 
of acquiring territory through 
war,” but they fail to mention 
that 242 also calls for Israel to 
have secure borders, a status 
that the Palestinians and their 
“friends” in the surrounding 
Arab nations have persistently 
refused to permit, whether it 
be through wars, rocket at- 
tacks, intifadas, or isolating 
Israel in the UN. 

This reader has long argued 
that Israel’s policy in the West 
Bank is self-defeating, and that 
the Israelis should seriously 
pursue a two-state solution 
before there is little left on 
which to establish a Palestinian 
state. The chances that this will 
happen will only be delayed by 
such prejudiced and distorted 

views. Samuel Cohen 
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(continued from page 2) 
who had spent the last few 
years living in and travelling in 
a small boat; the nurses, now 
retired (one awarded the Order 
of Canada), who had organized 
and provided the medical-flight 
services for the Arctic; and the 
man who had spent days ca- 
noeing down the Coppermine 
River to our departure site. 

Oh, you’re probably right, the 
current carried him all the way, 
and Inuit appeared at each stop 
to set up his tent and provide 
food. 

I mustn’t go on too long 
with my precious minutes. So 
far, we don’t regret our North- 
west Passage sailing. This is 
so even though we now see we 
could have gone on a Nation 
Caribbean cruise instead. 

As a final note, Roy Scran- 
ton and The Nation, thank you 
for the delicious bait that fed 
what may be among my final 
pleasures. You’ll understand if I 
don’t feel additionally cheered 
on to read Learning to Die. But 
Roy, brace yourself: Really, you 
are one of us in “various stages 
of physical decline.” It’s OK. 

Roy Lacoursiere 

TOPEKA, KAN. 

All That Jive 

Bryce Covert writes, “Lean 
In’s findings jive with other 
studies” [Nov. 16]. Snapping 
their graph axes, no doubt, in 
lieu of fingers. The word you 
want is “jibe,” not “jive.” If 
the writer doesn’t know, the 
copy editors should. 

Katharine Rylaarsdam 

BALTIMORE 

Food for the Mind 

I rely upon The Nation's 
up-to-the-moment political 
commentaries and consis- 
tently excellent arts reviews, 
but I was happy beyond mea- 
sure to find in two successive 
issues the generous, search- 




Framing the View 



D oes anyone today still believe that 
landscape can be the subject of 
great painting? Artists as renowned 
as Gerhard Richter and Alex Katz 
have made memorable landscape 
paintings — albeit under the sign of pho- 
tography in Richter’s case, abstraction in 
Katz’s, and therefore ostensibly evading the 
charge of anachronism. Nevertheless, the 
unspoken assumption of the contemporary 
art world is that landscape is old-fashioned. 



by BARRY SCHWABSKY 

a dusty souvenir of the 1 9th century. 

Maureen Gallace thinks otherwise. The 
12 small paintings of hers from 2013 to 
2015 recently exhibited at the 303 Gallery 
in New York City could probably, from the 
viewpoint of technique, have been made at 
any point in the last 150 years. Their size 
alone — ranging from nine by 12 inches to 10 
by 13 — all hut dares you to dismiss them as 
minor. And their subject matter is timeless: 
trees, flowers, the ocean, houses so plain and 



rendered with so little detail that dating them 
seems beside the point. Only the white line 
down the middle of a road flanked by util- 
ity poles indicates the automobile age. Yet 
there is nothing stale or dowdy about these 
works. Gallace’s self-consciousness about the 
conventions of painting (her “postmodern- 
ism,” I think it fair to say of an artist who was 
educated in the 1980s and has been exhibit- 
ing since 1990) clicks into place with a fresh, 
ingenuous responsiveness to things observed 
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in a manner that feels new or at least unfa- 
miliar, no matter the kinship you might sense 
with Edwin Dickinson or Giorgio Morandi, 
Lois Dodd or Albert York. 

Then again, perhaps it’s misleading to 
settle on landscape as the subject of Gallace’s 
work. I myself once compared her paintings 
to those of Josef Albers, seeing them as “fun- 
damentally abstract, the house [being] not so 
much a house as the form of a house, a given 
shape, a certain geometry,” like those endless 
squares painted by the ex-Bauhaus colorist. 
No one would talk about Albers as a square 
painter (except perhaps in the ’60s-slang 
sense). Likewise, there’s a strong case for 
saying that Gallace shouldn’t be called a land- 
scape painter; she’s simply a painter, fall stop. 
Landscape imagery is the visual language 
she uses to explore her interest in what paint 
does when it is observantly and succinctly 
organized into a picture. Her paintings sug- 
gest that she’s spent a lot more time thinking 
about and looking at paint and paintings than 
she has thinking about and looking at scenery. 
This being the case, shouldn’t I put the ques- 
tion of landscape out of my mind? 

Maybe so, but I can’t. All my hard-earned 
formalism won’t push the question away or 
transform it into an answer, because Gallace’s 
paintings are enigmatic; it’s hard to know 
what to “do” with them. They seem to solicit 
interpretation with the same quiet insistence 
that stymies it. They also seem permeated 
with nostalgia, both in their subject matter 
and technique, which has prompted some 
critics to dismiss them as “comfort food for 
the eye.” That view overlooks the way these 
paintings are, in the end, indifferent to the 
nostalgia that might color them. They don’t 
insist on a mood. It would be easy to see them 
as naive, and easier still as faux-naive, but it’s 
also not so hard to see them making use of a 
representational convention about which they 
are ultimately agnostic. 

Still, though, it’s tempting to project one’s 
own experiences onto Gallace’s paintings. 
Because they evoke the idea of landscape 
more than they do a specific terrain, they can 
seem familiar to people who have never seen 
the places that inspired them — mostly, I be- 
lieve, in Connecticut. “People start to tell me 
where they grew up, about their childhood 
holidays — no matter where they are from, 
people recognize something in them,” the 
artist once remarked. And yet as she’s gone 
on, starting in the late ’90s and all the more in 
recent years, the paintings have little by little 
become more particularized, more definite 
about referring to specific times and places. 

In a way, each of Gallace’s paintings is 
somehow two paintings at once: rigorously 



abstract (not in the sense that an abstract 
painting is abstract, but in the sense that a 
syllogism is abstract — a form or template 
whose particular contents can be filled in) 
and generic, yet also haunted by feelings, 
memories, and reverberations that may be 
profoundly subjective and therefore private 
and in part incommunicable. 

T he art of the 20th century included 
a great many “last paintings,” from 
Rodchenko to Reinhardt and on, and 
perhaps just as many “first paintings,” 
for which the model might be — not 
least because of its emblematic title — Barnett 
Newman’s Onement, I (1948). But these ef- 
forts to close the book on painting and start 
again from scratch had something important 
in common: the hope to isolate some essence 
of the art, its minimal necessary features. 

Gallace, too, goes to the root of her art and 
is a maker of first paintings, albeit in a very 
different way from Newman. Paradoxically, 
her paintings seem to have become more in- 
nocent as she has matured. While her earlier 
works certainly appear more “naive” techni- 
cally than the ones she is painting today, her 
latter paintings seem emotionally darker, 
more clouded; then, somewhere along the 
way, they begin to take on a dawnlike clarity. 

The change is hard to trace from painting 
to painting, but less so if you compare two 
works made several years apart. In a fairly 
typical early painting from 1996, the canvas 
is divided into three horizontal zones. The 
top half of the painting, more or less, is oc- 
cupied by a sky that is not dark, not twilit, 
yet whose blue contains far less brightness 
than its hue would seem to promise. The 
painting’s bottom quarter shows, on the left, 
a nearly featureless patch of grassy ground, 
though a bit of red blush implies that there 
might be some flowers in there somewhere; 
and on the right, the semicircular blue of a 
lake, with the boundary between these two 
areas marked by squat, dark bushes. 

The painting’s middle zone is the real 
focus of attention: a deeply shadowed stand 
of trees closely huddled together, by far the 
darkest portion of the painting. But from 
within this darkness shines the brightest 
light: two small houses, ghostly white ex- 
cept for their brick-red roofs — as if made of, 
say, frosted Plexiglas with fluorescent tubes 
inside, like photographic light boxes — and 
the crescent of an equally white canoe. 

There’s an echo of Magritte here, if I’m 
not mistaken — the Magritte who spoke of 
his paintings as “visible images which conceal 
nothing. . .they evoke mystery,” he continued, 
“and, indeed, when one sees one of my pic- 



tures, one asks oneself this simple question, 
‘Wliat does it mean?’ It does not mean any- 
thing, because mystery means nothing either, 
it is unknowable.” In his well-known painting 
The Empire of Lights (1954, collection of the 
Musees royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique), 
Magritte depicted a white house nestled amid 
darkling trees, its lights shimmering in a noc- 
turnal pool of water — ^yet with the sky above 
it showing daylight. But whereas Magritte’s 
painting is crisp, clear, and linear — it is about 
an idea of light, not an experience of it — 
Gallace has painted hers with great softness 
and atmosphere, and the self-contradictory 
illumination it conveys is all the stranger be- 
cause of the way the light seems to sufcse the 
canvas in such a natural fashion. Indeed, the 
deep, dark green of her central stand of trees 
seems to somehow percolate upward into the 
overarching blue — so why should the day- 
light fail to reach the trees? Perhaps it’s that 
they’re not as dark as they seem, but simply 
appear so in contrast to the blazing white of 
the houses and boat they frame, which shine 
out like warning beacons. 

O ne of Gallace’s recent paintings. Ice 
Storm, Easton (With Robert) (2015), 
might almost serve as a rejoinder to the 
one she painted nearly 20 years earlier. 
Again, two faceless houses — but red, 
so are they barns? — occupy the center of 
the canvas, which is on the same small scale 
as before. The buildings are surrounded by 
the skeletal outlines of bare trees, almost 
indistinguishable from their own shadows in 
the glare of the snow-covered ground. But 
how things have changed otherwise! The 
title confirms what one might have guessed 
anyway: that these are not in the first instance 
symbolic houses, a symbolic forest and lake 
like those of fairy tales, as they were in the 
work of 1996 — entities conjured primarily 
by those elemental words themselves as our 
imaginations go to work on them: house, for- 
est, lake. Instead, this painting was inspired by 
a specific place seen at a particular time and 
in a particular person’s company, though the 
purpose of the painting is hardly to provide a 
minute description of these details, but rather 
to generalize them. 

Even so, what sits under those roofs 
seems just as mysterious as it did before. Art- 
historically, one is no longer tempted to think 
of a Surrealist like Magritte; the painting’s 
mystery now lies even less in its strangeness, 
even more in its ordinariness. Here, the 
old modernist way of looking at the world 
abstractly just seems the best way of render- 
ing the everyday world. Gallace’s technical 
bluntness indicates a desire for the paint to be 
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seen for what it is — paint — as well as for what 
it depicts. The feathery softness of touch in 
the earlier piece has changed into something 
more forthright; the facture is notably juicier, 
with more of a sense of paint as paint. 

And yet this unshowy, no-nonsense style 
is defied hy the closed status of the houses — 
still as blind and as hermetically sealed as they 
were in the earlier work. Yes, they’re a bit less 
obviously anomalous insofar as they’re now 
shadowed on their near sides; they no longer 
shine out with a minatory brightness. But for 
all that, they still remind us that something 
remains hidden, inaccessible. The scenes 
appear hushed, stationary, inert. Signs of 
human activity are rare. Indeed, except in the 
few portraits (mostly self-portraits) that she’s 
occasionally exhibited — there were none in 
the recent solo show, her first in New York 
since 2006 — Gallace leaves her paintings 
uninhabited. The houses don’t quite belong 
to the places where they hunker down. They 
might as well have just landed there like fly- 
ing saucers. They seem outside history. 

A house, these paintings seem to imply, is 
to the landscape in which it nestles as a paint- 
ing is to the world in which it sits: alien and 
incommunicative — all exteriority. It contains, 
if anything, the knowledge that what is most 
familiar is most unknowable, that what is most 
stable changes inwardly. What is enclosed in 
these faceless houses may simply be the opac- 
ity and uncanniness of being in the world. 

O ne of the paintings in the show turns 
the facelessness of most of Gallace ’s 
houses inside out. Beach Shack, Door, 
August 14(2015) shows the little gray 
hut straight on; it could almost be a 
theatrical flat. Behind it is the sea. But in 
the center of the facade lies a glass door, 
and it seems there is another, similar door 
on the side of the shack that faces the water, 
for through the glass can be seen not the 
building’s interior, but sea and sky. It’s as if 
the shack was nothing more than a fram- 
ing device for a view of what’s beyond it. It 
made me think of Alighiero Boetti’s motto, 
“Nothing to see, nothing to hide,” which 
among other things he used as the title for a 
sculpture consisting of a grid of glass panes 
framed in iron and leaning against a wall. 

Gallace, painting the view through a cou- 
ple of glass doors, seems to issue a similar dis- 
claimer about the interior of the beach shack 
she’s painted: The house can be seen through 
entirely, and is as much of a blank as the ones 
without doors or windows. The same might 
be said about the door itself — it’s invisible. 
And yet not quite, for Gallace has managed 
to paint, ever so delicately, the light reflected 



on the face of the glass as well as the view 
through it. Even where there’s nothing to see, 
the paint that makes it so is always there to be 
seen — and even when what we can see isn’t 
hiding anything, there’s always at least a bit 
of interference caused by its visibility. 

Beach Shack, Door, August 14 put me in 
mind of something that the French architect 
and theorist Bernard Cache wrote in his 1995 
book Earth Moves: The Furnishing of Territo- 
ries. Cache makes the provocative statement 
that, “strictly speaking, architects design 
frames”; in short, that the primordial work 
of building is to delimit and select a territory. 
“The model of architectural form would thus 
be the frame of a painting,” Cache asserts, 
and, reciprocally, “Paintings would finalize, 
as it were, the series of frames that make up a 
building.” Beach Shack, Door, August 14 could 
almost serve as an illustration of Cache’s idea: 
The building frames a view of the empty 
horizon, while being framed by the same 
horizon, which is framed in turn by the edges 
of the rectangle on which it has been painted; 
the painting is intended always to hang inside 
a room, allowing the architecture in which 
one encounters it to be framed, mentally, by 
an evocation of the outside. 

When I first saw Renzo Piano’s new 
Whitney Museum of American Art in New 
York City a couple of months ago, I was 
struck by how the building’s nondescript 
outward appearance seems fundamentally 
related to the way it succeeds in framing the 
works of art inside it. I was surprised, too, 
at how the play between inside and outside 
that I experienced in the museum seemed 
belied by the relatively characterless and un- 
revealing views of the edifice from the street. 
(One might have a very different experience 
looking at and into the museum from a boat 
on the river.) And probably these thoughts 
about the architecture of the building led 
me to the surprising realization that, far 
from being the expose of slumlord perfidy 
I’d always assumed it was, Hans Haacke’s 
Shapolsky et al. Manhattan Real Estate Hold- 
ings, a Real Time Social System, as of May 1, 
1971 was really a work about opacity — about 
how little a building’s facade tells about what 
goes on inside of it, as well as how little 
the official record of its ownership reveals 
about who really controls it. But I never 
would have imagined that paintings like 
Gallace ’s — delicate little depictions of rural 
or exurban landscapes dotted with isolated 
houses — ^would have anything in common 
with Haacke’s photographic documentation 
of gritty urban slums. Yet in both cases, it 
can be said, with Cache, that in taking ar- 
chitecture as a kind of abstraction, “we are 
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then back to thinking of form as form, which 
means that we take things as images, with no 
relation to depth, to anteriority, or to use.” 
But if the architect’s task is to construct 
frames, is the painter’s vocation then to 
imbue the frame with light, with life — to 
fill and overfill it with an artificial terrain 
that would be more imaginatively expansive, 
more enveloping than the real or natural one 
could ever have been? That’s what I imagine, 
anyway, when I’m surrounded by Gallace’s 



paintings. They invoke a geography bigger 
than the room that frames them. 

Not all of Gallace’s paintings show 
houses, of course, though most of them 
do — six of the dozen in the recent show. But 
this recurrent image teaches us to see each 
one of the paintings as though the idea of 
the house were implicit — as if the seascapes, 
for example, had been glimpsed not from just 
anywhere on the beach, but from the patio 
of a house facing the sea. And they teach us 



(keeping in mind Cache’s assertion that the 
frame is but the beginning of a house) to see 
the painting itself as the house containing the 
landscape. They are not just paintings but a 
philosophy of painting. And by “finalizing,” 
as Cache says, the series of frames through 
which we impose ourselves on the world, 
they convey a series of views on the relation- 
ship between the built world — everything 
people have made — and the unbuilt, or what 
we sometimes call nature. ■ 




Svetlana Alexievich in Minsk, Belarus, October 8, 2015, after she was awarded the Nobel Prize in Literature. 



An Opera With a Chorus 



by SOPHIE BENECH 

A S soon as I read the first chapters of 
Svetlana Alexievich’s Second-Hand 
Time, I knew that I absolutely had to 
translate this book and make it avail- 
able to the greatest possible number 
of readers. Above all, Alexievich’s oral history 
gives us a picture of Russia and Russians that is 
far more insightful than what we typically find 
in the media. By deepening our understand- 
ing and lending nuance to our views of the 
country and its history, it encourages us to go 
beyond prejudices, cliches, and set opinions. 



Second-Hand Time is the fifth volume of 
a vast literary fresco, a representation of the 
Soviet Union and contemporary Russia ac- 
cording to the testimony of ordinary people. 
The previous volumes in the series are Zinky 
Boys: Soviet Voices From the Afghanistan War 
(the conflict as seen by soldiers and their 
mothers); WaVs Unwomanly Face (World 
War II from the point of view of women 
who fought in the Russian Army); The Last 
Witnesses: The Book of Unchildlike Stories (the 
memories of Russians who were children 



during the Second World War); and Voices 
From Chernobyl (on the nuclear disaster and 
its aftermath). Now, finally, comes Second- 
Hand Time, in which everyday Russian citi- 
zens speak about their experiences over the 
past 20 years: the fall of the Soviet Union, 
the decline of communism, and the emer- 
gence of contemporary Russia. 

To create her fresco, Alexievich inter- 
viewed hundreds of people who are rarely 
given the opportunity to speak, collecting 
the traces left in their lives and memories 
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of more than 70 years of communism and 
what it wrought: not only massacres, de- 
cades of terror, the absence of freedom, the 
deportation of entire peoples, the famines, 
and the denunciations — but also the hope 
brought first by the revolution and then by 
perestroika, the crazy idea of changing the 
world completely, the intoxicating freedoms 
of the 1980s, as well as the disenchantments 
and the aborted dreams. 

Second-Hand Time is a magnificent sym- 
phony, or rather an opera with a chorus (a 
multitude of voices are assembled in the two 
chapters both entitled “Street Noises and 
Kitchen Conversations”), with solo voices 
emerging to tell their personal tales — stories 
that are ordinary but nonetheless emblem- 
atic, of human lives marked by history with 
a capital H. Alexievich questions the people 
she interviews “not about socialism, but 
about love, jealousy, childhood, old age. 
About music, dances, hairdos. About the 
thousands of details of a way of life that 
no longer exists.” Endeavoring to capture 
“human truths,” she has sought above all 
“those who adhered completely to the ideal, 
who had absorbed it so completely that it 
was impossible to break away: the State had 
become their universe, it replaced every- 
thing else, even their own lives.” 

Among the tasks that Alexievich set for 
herself was to tell the story of communism 
as people experienced it day by day, but to 
remain as neutral as possible. She intervenes 
only at the beginning, in a section titled 
“Notes From an Accomplice,” and then par- 
enthetically from time to time during the tes- 
timonies. The stories assembled in this book 
raise questions that have no fixed answers: 
Why do so many Russians miss the Soviet 
Union? What do they miss about it? How 
could anyone have been happy in a country 
where you were always subject to the whims 
of power, where you were constantly asked to 
make sacrifices in the name of a future that 
was never coming? Wfrat are the advantages 
of placing one’s own freedom in the hands of 
a party, a tyrant, or a state? Wliy do Russians 
have so much trouble living with freedoms, 
personal or political? Wfrat traces have been 
left by the communist regime? How do peo- 
ple in Russia today understand what they’ve 
lost and what they’ve gained? Why is Stalin 
so popular now, embraced especially by young 
people? Wfrat are the mechanisms of oppres- 
sion, and how are they able to take hold from 
one day to the next? 

I’ve known Alexievich for 20 years, ever 
since I translated her book Enchanted With 
Death, now out of print, which she has come 
to see as an early version of Second-Hand 



Time. Translating Second-Hand Time was an 
honor, but also an enormous pleasure, for it 
is truly a beautifully made work of literature. 
There is nothing worse than translating a 
badly written book. Or perhaps there is: 
translating when you feel no strong connec- 
tion with the author. A translator who has to 
live with an author for months and explore 
her work deeply becomes very close to her. 

Here, I must say that I’ve been lucky: Svet- 
lana is an extraordinary person, extremely 
subtle and endowed with an enormous ca- 
pacity for empathy, which you can sense in 
her writing. How else could she have gotten 
people to speak about such intimate and pain- 
ful subjects if she didn’t have the gift of true 
compassion (in the strongest sense of that 
word) for their suffering and their dreams? 

But she possesses many other equally 
important gifts. She is able to encourage the 
people she interviews to put into 
words — their own words, often colorful and 
poetic — thoughts and emotions they had 
scarcely been conscious of, and which they 
often discovered for the first time during the 
conversation. This is a kind of midwife’s gift 
that requires true listening and a great re- 
spect for others — even if, as Alexievich main- 
tains, the simplest people naturally and in- 
stinctively use language that is rich and dense 
when they speak about love, death, suffering, 
or evil. I’ve sometimes been asked if the 
people in this book really express themselves 
this well in the Russian original. The answer 
is yes — in fact, I never “fix” what I translate; 
I try to remain faithful to the narrator’s lan- 
guage. And in my experience, so-called aver- 
age Russians generally speak their own lan- 
guage better than, say, their counterparts in 
France speak theirs. Russians still express 
themselves the way the French did in the 
1950s, in a language more correct and com- 
plex than the French usually spoken today. 

Alexievich also possesses a gift for tran- 
scribing these voices, knowing how to re- 
spect each person’s intonation and inner 
music — the gift of seizing the moment 
when, as she says, “life is transformed into 
literature.” This is truly a writer’s talent. She 
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knows how to make the words and language 
sing, and she is able to capture the breath 
and cadence of the sentences, which I have 
tried to render in my translation. 

A nother talent indispensable, in my 
opinion, for any writer: Alexievich 
doesn’t lecture. She is much more in- 
terested in asking questions for which 
she has no answers. This is perhaps 
what gives her book its power. Readers are 
left to draw their own conclusions, to reflect 
upon what she shows us, to follow the paths 
she suggests. As Cocteau once said: “A good 
book should leave you prickled with question 
marks.” Her book goes further still: It elimi- 
nates in its readers any desire to judge and in- 
cites them to share the point of view of people 
who are opening up their hearts, with all the 
contradictions that this implies. For “chemi- 
cally pure evil does not exist,” and things are 
more complex than they seem from afar, with- 
out having experienced them in the flesh. I 
was struck by one aspect of these testimonies: 
People often contradict themselves from one 
page to the next, arousing our surprise, our 
confusion, and sometimes our indignation. 
How can a man, after having been unfairly 
imprisoned and knowing that his beloved wife 
was arrested, tortured, and murdered by the 
Stalinist system, weep with joy when this same 
system has the generosity to give him back his 
party membership card? How can a woman, 
after having spent a childhood of horrors in 
a zone of the camp where her mother was 
imprisoned as an “enemy of the people,” miss 
the days when Russia was the Soviet Union? 

These contradictions make the book’s 
testimony all the more humane and honest. 
“There’s nothing but truth in it, and so it’s 
unjust,” writes Dostoyevsky in The Idiot. 
Alexievich, to whom Dostoyevsky matters 
greatly, quotes in her preface from the par- 
able of the Grand Inquisitor in The Brothers 
Karamazov. 

Alexievich isn’t looking for truth with a 
capital T (which doesn’t exist anyway), but 
for all of the smaller truths of the people who 
have lived, dreamed, loved, and suffered in her 
country. For many of those years, they lived 
under an inhuman system founded on a vision 
of utopia that they more or less believed in, 
and so they tried to reconcile themselves with 
the irreconcilable. And yet Second-Hand Time 
is not just an extraordinarily rich portrait of 
Russia and Russians: While the book is de- 
voted above all to the innumerable tragedies 
experienced by the people of the Soviet era, 
it can touch anyone deeply — even those who 
aren’t particularly interested in Russia and its 
history. Through the voices of those who con- 
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fided in her, Alexievich tells us about human 
nature, about our dreams, our choices, about 
good and evil — in a word, about ourselves. 
The themes she tackles here are universal — 
freedom, love, death, choice, faith, betrayal, 
disappointment, fear, suffering — and they are 
broached not from an abstract or philosophi- 
cal point of view, as a vehicle for big ideas, 
judgments, or sermons, but in a concrete and 
lively way, through little brush strokes and 
personal details, just as they are embodied in 
everyday lives. We enter here into history and 
philosophy writ large through the small door 
of stories and individual reflections. 

And the substance of these reflections 
concerns us, too: How can idealists who fight 
for the happiness of humanity torture and 
massacre mercilessly in the name of their 
ideals? How can someone be both victim and 
executioner, one after the other, or both at 
once? Why are we so easily fascinated by an 
idea — or ideas — to the point that we some- 
times refuse to see what is right in front of our 



by BECCA ROTHFELD 

K arl Ove Knausgaard, Sheila Heti, 
Tao Lin: When did we start calling 
memoir “literary fiction,” and why? 
The roman a clef predates these con- 
temporary writers and their lightly 
fictionalized works of autobiography by gen- 
erations, but the 20th-century approach was 
comparatively roundabout. Though it’s not 



faces? Why do we love dreams and falsehoods 
so much? What does fear make us capable of? 
And what happens when we insist on being 
right? Why do so many among us want to be 
taken care of first and foremost, preferring 
comfort and happiness in slavery — imposed 
or self-inflicted — to the responsibilities that 
come with freedom and choice? What can 
save us when all hope has disappeared? What 
remains human in humankind, when every- 
thing has been done to destroy it? 

Svetlana Alexievich once said that when 
she interviews, she tries not to have the 
kind of conversation in which you exchange 
information or argue ideas or points of view. 
Instead, she tries to have authentic conversa- 
tions in which people share the experiences 
that made them who they are, that forged 
their destiny and their being at a deeper 
and more vital level. It seems to me that she 
reaches her readers at that same level — and 
for this reason, among others, her book 
moves us. ■ 



difficult to see through the veneer of fiction 
thinly spread over the surface of Saul Bel- 
low’s Herzog (a delightfully vindictive attack 
on the author’s cheating ex-wife), the novel 
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doesn’t own up to its status as autobiography. 
In it. Bellow strikes a tender balance: His 
characters differ enough from their mod- 
els to afford him plausible deniability but 
they are recognizable enough to function as 
lampoons. Philip Roth and Norman Mailer 
clung to their own versions of this literary 
charade, dutifully changing their characters’ 
names if not their identifying features. (How 
many reiterations of the same self-righteous 
Jewish man from New Jersey has Roth, a 
self-righteous Jewish man from New Jersey, 
cooked up in his fecund career?) 

But these exercises in dissemblance have 
given way to Knausgaard ’s six- volume le- 
viathan of candid self-involvement — and now 
authors like Heti openly admit that they 
are not quite novelists, at least in the con- 
ventional sense. Her How Should a Person 
Bef which contains passages copied verba- 
tim from the author’s e-mail exchanges, is 
billed as a “novel from life.” Contemporary 
memoirist “fiction” flirts openly with reality, 
incorporating actual e-mails or letters and 
commenting unabashedly on the terms of its 
own composition. This more recent tradi- 
tion has perhaps less to do with Bellow and 
Roth than another, lesser-known product of 
the 1960s: Linda Rosenkrantz’s “novel” Talk 
(1968), a compilation of transcribed conver- 
sations between three denizens of the New 
York art world that was recently reissued by 
New York Review Books. 

Talk 

By Linda Rosenkrantz. 

New York Review Books. 

215 pp. Paper $14.95. 

Talk is set in the Long Island beach town 
of East Hampton in the summer of ’65, and 
its protagonists are the pseudonymous Mar- 
sha, Emily, and Vincent, a writer, an actress, 
and an artist, respectively. The conversations 
featured in the book are real, though Rosen- 
krantz has declined to reveal Emily’s and 
Vincent’s true identities The work’s genesis 
is described in the introduction by the writer 
Stephen Koch: Rosenkrantz, who figures as 
Marsha, recorded her friends’ conversations 
and spent the next couple of years transcrib- 
ing them, condensing them, and breaking 
them up into chapters with titles like “Em- 
ily’s Problems Are Discussed on the Beach” 
and “Emily, Marsha and Vincent Discuss 
Orgies.” Between the first chapter, “Emily 
Helps Marsha Pack for the Summer,” and 
the last, “Marsha Unpacks from the Sum- 
mer,” the three friends explore the subjects 
so typical of ’60s-era conversation: sex, love, 
art, and acid trips. 




Linda Rosenkrantz with her tape recorder, 1965. 
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Through the Slaughter 

and Bialik 



Sky — have mercy. 

When flechettes fly 

forth from a shell, 
shot by a tank 

taking Ezekiel’s 
chariot’s name — 

When their thin fins 
invisibly whiz, 

whiffling the air 
like angels’ wings — 

their metal feathers 
guiding them in — 

When their hooks rip 
through random flesh 

in a promise of land 
with its boring sun — 

Is it like the priests’ 
release in Leviticus? 

The male without blemish 
and dashed blood? 

The limbs in pieces? 

The tents of meeting? 

The burnt offering? 

Does it hasten deliverance? 

Or summon Presence? 

Is its savor pleasant? 

As the rage unfurls 
in a storm of flame 

and the darts deploy 
in a shawl of pain? 



Does it soar justice'^. 

Contain a God^ 

Expose a Source? 

What will is known? 

Does it touch a throne? 

Can we see a crown? 

As the swarm scorches 
the air with anger, 

and the torches of righteousness 
extend their reach — 

What power is power? 
Whose heart gives out? 

When skin is pierced 
to receive that flight — 

What light gets in? 

What’s left of sin? 

What cause is served? 
What cry is heard? 

When the blood of infants 
and elders spurts 

across T-shirts 
does it figure yorrz^^r? 

As it wreaks its change 
and seeks revenge 

above the abyss} 

Could Satan devise 

vengeance like this — 
war which is just . . . 

an art of darkness? 

Have mercy ^ skies. 



Jerusalem, The Gaza War, 2014 
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Aside from the allusions to Clement 
Greenberg and a few invocations of “my 
analyst” — a figure as central to New York- 
ers in the ’60s as the omnipresent thera- 
pist is to Manhattanites today — the book 
rarely feels dated: Its protagonists possess 
the same ironic sensibilities as the white, 
upper-middle-class, relentlessly self- 
flagellating characters who populate Lena 
Dunham’s TV show Girls or Chris Kraus’s 
novel Torpor. “She has a lot of the quali- 
ties of bright people, she’s sort of cynical 
and bored, negative, quick,” Emily says 
of Marsha’s sister. One could be forgiven 
for imagining that she is describing the 
exaggerated pessimism of the disaffected 
twentysomethings sipping microbrews 
in Brooklyn today. TalFs talk — at times 
neurotic and self-effacing, at times devas- 
tatingly sincere — reminds us that wry self- 
awareness and anxious fragility are hardly 
a millennial invention. 

T he reputation for cultural turbulence 
that the ’60s enjoy is well known 
and well deserved. In France, the 
shackles of realism were beginning 
to loosen; partisans of the nouveau 
roman (the “new novel”) like Nathalie Sar- 
raute and Alain Robbe-Grillet eschewed 
narrative, crafting experimental works with 
little patience for outdated devices like plot 
and character. Their compatriots, the New 
Wave filmmakers Agnes Varda, Frangois 
Truffaut, and Jean-Luc Godard, thumbed 
their noses at cinematic convention, opt- 
ing for jump cuts and jumbled story lines. 
American literature lagged behind, as Susan 
Son tag lamented in a 1963 essay: 

While music and the plastic arts and 
poetry painfully dug themselves out 
of the inadequate dogmas of 19th 
century “realism,” by a passionate 
commitment to the idea of progress 
in art and a hectic quest for new idi- 
oms and new materials, the novel has 
proved unable to assimilate whatever 
of genuine quality and spiritual ambi- 
tion has been performed in its name 
in the 20th century. 

Sontag exaggerates, but Talk was indeed one 
of the earlier American attempts to break 
with the 19th-century novelistic tradition — 
not just substantively, as Bellow and his 
cohort had already done, but also formally. 

The substantive realism that preceded 
Rosenkrantz and her literary successors has 
come to stand, at least with modern audiences, 
for a ponderous conservatism typified by the 
novelist Henry James. Works like The Portrait 



of a Lady present us with a paradox realized: 
In substantively realist fiction, we are privy 
to much that we are structurally occluded 
from witnessing in real life. We observe the 
characters unobserved; we are with them even 
when they’re alone. In his masterfal hookHow 
Fiction Works, the literary critic James Wood, a 
strong champion of substantive realism, sug- 
gests that the novel is heir to the play. While 
plays were staged for the benefit of a silent but 
looming audience, necessitating some theatri- 
cality of gesture, the novel boasts a readership 
invisible to its cast. Stiff though they may be, 
James’s novels fulfill an impossible yearning 
for deep interpersonal connection. They yield 
the sort of emotional intimacy that eludes us 
in everyday life, where human encounters 
always contain at least a trace of performance. 
What we want from fiction is often precisely 
this: a chance to be the audience as well as act 
in the play. 

But in order to transport us into their 
characters’ inner worlds, substantive realist 
works must perform elaborate contortions. 
They are — they must be — artificial. In real- 
ity, however, where we inevitably participate 
in all of our interpersonal interactions, our 
presence alters the terms of our interlocu- 
tor’s engagement. In contrast with substan- 
tive realism, Rosenkrantz’s formal realism 
acknowledges and succumbs to these condi- 
tions. It is realistic, thus realist, insofar as it 
presents us with a narrative whose condi- 
tions of composition are believable. Works 
of formal realism contain only the sort of 
information that their narrators or authors, 
who are situated within their worlds, could 
realistically access: Knausgaard knows his 
life story, Heti knows her e-mail transcripts, 
and Rosenkrantz knows exactly what her 
friends said that summer. Works of formal 
realism — of memoir — are like discussions 
with friends: Though we often come to 
love their narrators, we never fully trust 
them. Like a friend, a formally realist fic- 
tion is fallible — and also like a friend, it 
senses and responds to the presence of its 
audience. Throughout Talk, Marsha, Emily, 
and Vincent comment on the intrusive tape 
recorder. How could they keep themselves 
from performing for its benefit? 

For just this reason, formal realism is often 
less satisfying than its fantastic Jamesian alter- 
native. It replicates the constraints we experi- 
ence in our daily lives and exchanges, where 
we invariably come up against the ineluctable 
barrier of self-consciousness. Formal realism 
cannot quite instantiate the intimacy proper 
to fiction; it cannot quite expose to us the 
texture of someone else’s privacy, nor can it 
defang our habitual social trepidations. 
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A t one point in Talk, Emily says to 
Vincent: “Em coming to the conclu- 
sion that I don’t think novels can he 
written without the very sad and piti- 
ful knowledge that they are totally 
self-conscious and ridiculous and untrue.” 
Talk is written with this knowledge, which 
breeds some measure of trust hut also some 
measure of suspicion. The hook is a friend, 
well-intentioned hut often misleading. “It’s 
a very passive hook on your part, and yet 
it’s very positive, just as you are positive hut 
passive,” Vincent tells Marsha on their drive 
home from the Hamptons. He is referring, 
I think, to the riddle of Marsha’s (or Rosen- 
krantz’s) presence in the text, ostensibly as 
one of the three explicit voices but also, less 
perceptibly, as the offstage voice that struc- 
tures and arranges the others. We wonder 
what she has omitted. 

Another passive but palpable element of 
the book is straight men, who never make a 
direct appearance in any of the dialogues — 
Vincent is gay — but who nonetheless figure 
as facts to be grappled with and stumbled 
over. They are not just absent but lacking, 
the sort of object whose loss one cannot fail 
to notice. For Emily and Marsha, men are 
essentially elsewhere. “My average relation- 
ship with a man, actual talking to each other, 
loving each other, relating to each other, 
sleeping with each other, is usually one to 
two weeks in duration,” Marsha explains 
at one point. “The amount of time I spend 
feeling rejected, crying over it, not seeing 
him but living it out, is three to four years. 
The actual relationship is minimal in the 
gestalt of the whole thing. For me, the 
actual relationship is something to get over 
with so I can drop into the mud and my 
heart can pound dialing a certain number 
I’m not supposed to dial.” Dismayed by 
this pointed preoccupation, Vincent com- 
plains that his bright, ambitious friends so 
often and so tragically “let men completely 
destroy” them. 

But Marsha and Emily manage to trans- 
form this pervasive male absence into fuel 
for their blazing emotional presence. They 
talk mostly about love: how to love without 
giving themselves entirely away to the ob- 
jects of their love, how to love without sac- 
rificing their friendships, how to go about 
loving at all when they’re so firmly lodged 
inside their own heads. “You know I’m re- 
ally wondering, when I talk about myself 
and my life. I’m wondering who would be 
able to love a crazy person like this?” Emily 
confesses. Yet Talk testifies to the three 
friends’ ability to love one another with 
remarkable tenderness and tolerance — not 



despite their neuroses but because of them. 
Their prognoses for one another are hope- 
ful. “She’s terrified of all drugs,” Emily ob- 
serves of Marsha. “She needs her controls, 
she can’t give them up. Of course she will 
someday.” “You think she’ll take LSD?” 
Vincent replies. “No,” says Emily, “I think 
someday she’ll surrender, she’ll love.” 

Like real conversations, the talk in Talk 
meanders, moving from the superficial 
(which tastes better, the dinner’s first clam 
or the last?) to the profound (how can we 
love after being hurt by love?). The three 
friends never take a situation so seriously 
that they can’t laugh about it — but they also 
understand intuitively that laughter need not 
imply trivialization. At one point, Marsha re- 
counts a farcical liaison with a sadomasoch- 
istic lover. Once she’s tied up, her paramour 
goes around making elaborate preparations: 

It was very funny. I mean here I was 
in this ludicrous position and he’s 
going through all these things, he had 
lotions and potions that he rubbed on 
all my sensitive areas, wintergreen 
oil that athletes use, and he’s running 
around very busy, busy, busy. I was 
laughing — I thought it was the most 
hysterical thing I ever saw — until all 
of the sudden I realized my God, my 
body is being stretched to death! 

She knows that sex is a weighty affair, but 
she never forgets it’s absurd as well. Later, 
Emily insists that “serious people can be 
fun,” and Marsha responds, “They have to 
be both, that’s the whole thing.” The same 
is true of Talk, a book both personable and 
personal. 

Admittedly, Talk falls somewhat short of 
fiction’s ultimate promise: It cannot guide 
us into the temple of an inner life. But the 
usual shortcomings of formal realism are 
unusually forgivable here. Talk is concerned 
with friendship and anxiety, with subduing 
a manic tendency toward performance in 
the face of other people. Marsha, Vincent, 
and Emily learn to trust one another by 
surmounting, not negating, their terror and 
insecurity. Rosenkrantz’s novel never tries 
to fix the problem of interpersonal doubt by 
inviting us, indubitably, into another life; 
nor does it attempt to eliminate the sneak- 
ing suspicion that human exchange is 
fraught with falsity. Talk succeeds 
because it manages to present us with mo- 
ments of contact that ring surprisingly true, 
the whole apparatus of social pressure not- 
withstanding. And these moments could 
never mean as much if they came at 
any lower a cost. ■ 
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SHELF T;TE E 

by TIMOTHY SHENK 



FIRST CAME THE EARTHQUAKE: IT Oc- 
curred in the summer of 2013 and was called 
Capital in the Twenty-First Century. Two years 
and 1.5 million copies later, the aftershocks 
have arrived, including Anthony Atkinson’s 
Inequality: What Can Be Done? and Joseph 
Stiglitz’s The Great Divide. These authors 
have their differences, but they’re united 
by a common intellectual and political dis- 
position. Empirically minded economists 
of a reformist bent, they dispense abundant 
helpings of statistics and a litany of pragmatic 
treatments for the ills they’ve diagnosed. 

The philosopher Harry Frankfurt is dif- 
ferent. He begins On Inequality (Princeton; 
$14.95) with the obligatory nod to Piketty’s 
work, but his real concerns lie elsewhere. 
Frankfurt believes that the inequality debate 
has proceeded on false premises. Seeking to 
introduce moral reasoning to a conversation 
that has been dominated by quantitative data, 
he argues that economic inequality in itself is 
not morally objectionable. An ever-widening 
gap between rich and poor might have per- 
nicious social, political, and economic con- 
sequences, but these shouldn’t be lumped 
together with the mere fact of income dispar- 
ity. “What is morally important,” Frankfnrt 
writes, “is that each should have enough.” 
Poverty, above all, must be our focus. 

According to Frankfnrt, concentrating on 
economic inequality is more than a tactical 
mistake; it is something like a moral error. 
Talking about inequality is inherently com- 
parative: What matters is not whether some 
absolute standard has been met, but where 



Timothy Shenk last wrote for these pages about 
slavery and capitalism. 



one falls in relation to other people. But, 
Frankfnrt argnes, that misunderstands the 
nature of happiness, which is found by sat- 
isfying what he calls “authentic” individual 
desires. By directing attention outward, crit- 
ics of economic inequality have fnrthered 
“the moral disorientation and shallowness 
of our time.” 

It’s a provocative thesis, but not a per- 
suasive one. Frankfurt himself seems torn 
about how far he wants to press his case. 
Bold statements about the “inherent moral 
innocence of economic inequality” mean 
less than a casual reading suggests. While he 
insists that, in theory, even a society’s poor- 
est members can be well-off, he recognizes 
that the contemporary United States bears 
little resemblance to any such utopia. 

Although Frankfurt argues that empha- 
sizing inequality gives priority to formal 
considerations over more substantial ones, 
the position most susceptible to the entice- 
ments of the theoretical is his own. There is 
no pre-social self whose wishes can provide 
an independent measure for determining a 
decent standard of living. Keeping up with 
the Joneses is an empty game — ^whatever 
you value, there will always be someone with 
more of it — but teenagers confused on that 
point already have David Foster Wallace to 
explain it to them. 

The vulgar consumerism of the 1 percent 
is absurd, but the greater problem is that 
the decisions of the rich help keep the poor 
in their place. Here, gaudy exhibitions of 
conspicuous consumption matter less than 
the negotiations taking place behind closed 
doors — especially if those cloistered sessions 
are held places like Switzerland, Fuxem- 



bourg, or the Virgin Islands. As the econo- 
mist Gabriel Zucman explains in The Hidden 
Wealth of Nations (Chicago; $20), all three are 
integral parts of an international network of 
tax havens concealing at least $7.6 trillion of 
wealth. That’s more than double the annual 
budget of the US government, and about 
8 percent of all the wealth on the planet. 
Zucman, an economist at the University of 
California, Berkeley, is a former student of 
Piketty, and his book reads like Capital in the 
Twenty-First Centurfs lost chapter. Promising 
to bring “data and solutions” to an economic 
issue mired in ideological squabbling, Zuc- 
man packs a library’s worth of scandal into 
just over 1 00 pages, including a history of off- 
shore tax evasion, a study of its contemporary 
workings, and a compendium of plutocratic 
outrages drawn from across the globe. 

In the United States alone, tax havens 
have cost the federal government around $36 
billion in lost revenue annually — a sum that 
amounts to an 18 percent tax cut for the top 
0.1 percent. Multinational corporations have 
used the system to slash their tax bills: An ef- 
fective rate that hovered around 30 percent 
during the tech boom of the 1990s has fallen 
to about 20 percent today. The sawiest play- 
ers of this game — “the kings of tax dodging,” 
in Zucman’s words — are also the heroes of 
Silicon Valley: Apple, Google, and Amazon. 
Then there are the cases of outright fraud: 
Fast year. Credit Suisse was fined $2.6 billion 
after decades of keeping its clients’ accounts 
hidden from the IRS. 

Yet the United States is far from alone. 
Europeans lose the most revenue to tax 
havens in absolute terms, but relative to 
overall wealth, the countries of Africa and 
Fatin America are the biggest victims. Zuc- 
man shares his mentor’s faith in the political 
power of economic statistics to spur reform, 
but he has more reason for optimism than 
Piketty did with his proposed progressive 
tax on capital. Tax cheats are supported 
by an international network, with various 
countries providing different kinds of shel- 
ters. Although the scale of this network is 
intimidating, its links are vulnerable to at- 
tack. Punitive tariffs imposed by coalitions 
of wronged nations could turn operating as 
a tax haven into a net loss for the countries 
involved, while an international register 
of financial wealth would make the assets 
flowing around the planet traceable and 
thus taxable. Even so, the challenge remains 
considerable. Frankfurt is correct that hap- 
piness is ultimately a matter of individual 
psychology — but grappling with the most 
pernicious forms of inequality requires a 
global effort. ■ 
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ACROSS 

1 Hater, 19 (12) 

7 Trade hands after a turn (4) 

1 1 Surrealist poet had ultimately made a choice (5) 

12 19 her os beat surreptitious follower, switching places inside (11) 

13 Construction work, for example, within opulent house: marble 
and gold counter (6,5) 

14 Couple of grizzlies devour 19 (5) 

1 5 Y’s bad pun involving a missile home (7) 

17 19 confused a China pro (9) 

18 Republican expert’s cultural construct that is biologically 
groundless (4) 

19 Alternately being like this puzzle, compared with most of ours (3) 

20 Go slow, covering capital city (4) 

26 Ono strums amateurishly for 19 (9) 

28 Routine treatment before a child is born (2,5) 

29 Competent, replacing good grade with number 19 (5) 

30 Liberal came down with our governor (6,5) 

33 1 help neaten messy 19 (1 1) 



34 Awards held in tandem, mysteriously (5) 

3 5 Purpose of alcoholic drink (4) 

36 While nitrogen enters broken-down motor, I nearly assuage 
19(12) 

DOWN 

1 Monroe reformed this country’s 1 9 (8) 

2 Betray resistance much? (3,2) 

3 University license supports multifaceted evil operating with 
water (9) 

4 Scatter sunlight in a hurry (8) 

5 Skewered meat from Hollywood pig going up to $1,000 (5) 

6 In Iran, zero funding of a public official (8) 

8 Support for a long-shot candidate to interview lunatic (5-2,4) 

9 Engage in partisan activity, with American president 
constraining independent jerk (8) 

10 Conundrum of an exploded silver mine? (6) 

16 Pause in one’s studies to talk outside bedroom after call (6,5) 

17 Front half of spuriously engineered car (5) 

2 1 Shriek about our dairy product (4,5) 

22 Those that revise and finish in the morning? (8) 

23 Piles of glacial debris fall into Simpsons tavern (8) 

24 19 characters from E.T. in Recycled (8) 

25 Officer briefly pulling up rope for 19 (8) 

27 Cut adopted by insanely hot rock band (3,3) 

3 1 Around Rhode Island, the German gets less wet (5) 

32 Stockholm economist hosts ancient Mexican (5) 



SOLUTION TO PUZZLE NO. 3381 



ACROSS 1 anag. 5 STO(PGA)P (pots rev.) 
10 LANA + I 11 BELL(CUR + V)E 
12 “grate planes” 13, 16D, 22 BUT + CHE 
+ RED 14 OL(IG)ARCH (choral anag., GI 
rev.) 17VAL(U)E 19 H(A)UNT 
20 PEIGNO (anag.) + I + R 23 pun 
26 anag. 27 A[ss] + LIVE (rev.) 28 anag. 
29ENERG (anag.)+Y 

DOWN 2 MI(N)CE 3 S(KINT)IGHT 
(knit anag.) 4 DABB(L)ER 5 SEL[1] + EISH 
6 OR(C)AS (soar anag.) 7 anag. 8 P(R)ET + 
TIER 9 rev. 15 LA(UNDER)ED (ie^/rev.) 
17 VENTI LAT[t]E 18 anag. 20 P(REE) 
ACE 21 anag. 23 “floor a” 24 ICI + NG 
25 SEE + K 
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At Domini Social Investments, we recognize that all industries face 
sustainability challenges. Our environmental standards therefore apply to 
every company, in every industry. We focus on five areas. 

• Renewable and alternative energy sources 

• Eco-efficiency and resource conservation 

• Recycling, safer technologies, and lifecycle design 

• Pollution control and abatement 

• Long-term environmental sustainability 

These considerations are core elements of our investment decisions. We believe 
that companies that are working to address the long-term sustainability challenges 
of their industries offer better long-term prospects, both for the environment and 
for their shareholders. 

Climate change is a global issue affecting numerous sectors of the economy. 

We therefore evaluate fuel efficiency for the auto and trucking industries, age of 
fleet for the airline industry, and alternative fuels and cogeneration for the electric 
utilities industry, to cite just a few examples. We are also looking for companies that 
manufacture products such as LED lighting, next-generation batteries and green building 

materials. 

For most industries, we seek to identify best practices, focusing on the specific challenges each faces. 
These can differ dramatically from industry to industry. Take water, for example. For the pulp an 
paper industry, we look for reductions in pollution to waterways. For electric utilities however, thermal 
pollution — degradation of water quality by change in temperature is a key risk. Banks can have a 
variety of impacts on water issues, including their lending policies for the construction of large dams, 
which can have dramatic impacts on local populations and ecosystems. 

For some industries, however, best practices are not enough. For example, we are skeptical that 
adequate solutions will ever be found to address the risks of nuclear power, including power plant 
safety and radioactive waste storage.We therefore exclude all substantial owners of nuclear power 
plants We do not believe in “clean coal” and do not invest in coal mining companies. Similarly, we do 
not invest in the major petroleum companies due to the substantial environmental challenges they face. 

To help change corporate practice, we communicate our environmental concerns through proxy voting 
and direct engagement with corporate management teams. Over the years we have engaged numerous 
companies on issues including climate change, sustainable forestry, recycling, toxic chemical use and 
environmental justice. 

We recognize that, as investors, our ability to produce meaningful 
change is only one part of the larger efforts that must be made 
throughout society, but we do believe we have an important role 
to play. As corporations learn that their shareholders care deeply 
about these issues, they will increasingly focus on ways to help 
address them.Your investment in the Domini Social Equity Fund 
is helping to catalyze this process of change. 
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